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TERMS. 

Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five eents, 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

z’r7 Agents, in sending names, are — 

to be very particular, and have each letter net. 

Clive the name of the Post Office, the County, and 
the State. 

3+> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the ainount he considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, When convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. , 

3*p Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and-ereceipt therefur sent in his paper. If those 
who ‘pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. ; 

xy With this number we commence sending 
receipts to those who have paid in advance, and 
shall send to all in one of the threé first numbers 
of the paper. 

34> Our terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. The 
true way to aid in sustaining a paper at the capi- 
tal of the nation is to pay for it inadvance. Those 
who would receive the paper without paying for 
it in advance, cannot be regarded as efficient: pa- 
trons of the enterprise. 

=p All communications relating to the business 
of the paper must be addressed to the Publisher ; 
communications for the paper, to the Editor ; and, in 
both cases, they must be post patd. 

zpIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

=*pTo several of our friends, we send more than 
one copy. In such cases we expect they will use 
them so as to obtain additional subscribers. 

z’p A few names have been sent in, by those 
not knowing our terms, without advance payment. 
We shall send the paper to those, with full confi- 
dence that they will immediately remit us the pay 
for it. 

+p Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, w 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 











THE NATIONAL ERA. 





LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—No. 2. 
Amespury, 12th mo., 1846. 

Dear Frrenp: Dr. Holmes’s new poem is lying 
before me, in the elegant dress of Ticknor & Co. 
It has for its title “ Urania, a rhymed lesson, de- 
livered before the Boston Mercantile Library As- 
sociation.” In ease and beauty of versification, its 
author is, beyond question, unsurpassed by any 
American writer, and this poem is perhaps the best 
specimen of his powers. Its general tone is play- 
ful and humorous, but there are passages of great 
tenderness and pathos. Witness the following, 
from a description of the city church-goers. The 
whole compass of our literature has few passages 
to equal its melody and beauty: 





“Down the chill street, which winds in gloomiest shade, 
What marks betray yon solitary maid? 

‘The cheek’s red rose, that speaks of balmier air, 
The Celtic blackness of her braided hair; 

The gilded missal in her kerchief tied ; 

Poor Nora, exile from Killarney’s side! 

Sister in toil, though born of colder skies, 

That left their azure in her downcast eyes, 

See pallid Margaret, labor’s patient child, 

Searee weaned from home, a nursling of the wild, 
Where white Katahdin o'er the horizon shines, 
And broad Penobscot dashes through the pines : 


sion for the exercise of his fine talents. I find, in 
my late New Hampshire papers, the report of a 
speech delivered by him, a few weeks since, at 
Dover. One or two extracts will show its char- 
acter. Speaking of the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, he says: 

“The slave States, as might have been foreseen, 
took the Representatives, but paid little or nothing 
of the taxes. For nearly forty-eight years, the 
slaves have been represented, and helped to govern 
us all that time; but they have been taxed only 
three years! Such were the terms and conditions 
of this famous compromise, and such its fulfilment. 
Perpetual representation on the one side, with three 
years’ taxation on the other. And yet we are told 
that slavery is a State concern. with which we have 
nothing to do! A State concern! Sir, it is a 
United States concern; and if we do not look to 
our rights on this subject, and stop the further ex- 
tension of this slave power, we shall deserve the 
chains which are forging for us. Chains are forged. 
not for the black alone; every link which is fixed, 
at the one end,’on his neck, is fastened round ours 
at the other; and the slaveholder has one hand on 
this chain, and grasps the whip in the other.” 


The Legislature of New Hampshire, at its last 
session, enacted a law with respect to this subject, 
which provides, that any public officer of the State, 
or private citizen, who shall arrest, or aid in the 
arrest, of an alleged fugitive slave, shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding $1,000 nor less than $500, or be 
imprisoned in the county jail not more than twelve 
nor less than six months. This act, signed by John 
P. Hale, as Speaker of the House, and approved by 
Governor Cilley, the Hon. Isaac Hill, of the New 
Hampshire Patriot, is publishing, enclosed in Llack 
lines, under the head of “ QurraGE Upon TUE HOLY 
COMPROMISES OF THE ConstTituTION, AND SACRILEGE 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE FATHERS OF THAT INSTRU- 
went!’ The Granite Freeman very appropriately 
answers the Patriot’s denunciations, by publishing 
the names of rorry Democratic members who yoted 
for the act; and the Boston Whig still further 
troubles the venerable defender of “the holy com- 
promises,” by informing him, that an act identical, 
or nearly so, With this same “ black disunion law,” 
was adopted in Massachusetts, three years ago, by 
the only Democratic Legislature which has existed , 
for the last twenty years. It was passed unani- 
mously, in both branches, and signed by Governor 
Morton and by Frederick Robinson, then Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and now Democratic candidate 
for district No.4. It was the first of the kind 
adopted, but similar enactments have been since 
carried through the Legislatures of all the other 
New England States, save Rhode Island. Taking 
Governor Hill’s word for it, then, the Massachu- 
setts Democrats are guilty of setting the sad ex- 
ample of the first violation of the “holy compro- 
mises” of constitutional negro catching. From all 
which, it appears that the Governor, in his zeal for 
slavery, has committed what Talleyrand called 
“worse than a crime”’—a blunder. He has blown 
up his own friends, and enabled us to realize the 


“Sport to see the engineer 
Hoist with his petard.” 
J. G. W. 
a 


OREGON. 


THE NORTH BANK OF THE COLUMBIA. 


We have received from J. B. Wall, Esq., who 
recently returned from Oregon, a very interesting 
description of that territory north of the Columbia, 
up to our line on Puget’s Sound. All accounts, here- 
tofore, of this portion of Oregon Territory, repre- 
sented it as barren and sterile to such a degree that 
cultivation was almost impossible ; and Mr. Wall 
informs us that when about to start with some 
others to examine the country in the vicinity of 





Still as she hastes her careful fingers hold 

The unfailing hymn book in its cambric fold, 

Six days at drudgery’s heavy wheel she stands, 
The seventh swam morning folds her weary hands. 
Yes, child of suffering, thou mayst well be sure 

He who ordained the Sabbath loved the poor !” 


There are many other fine passages, showing 


Puget’s Sound, numbers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany endeavored to dissuade them from their pur- 
pose. Dr. McLaughlin, in particular, was urgent 
against their proceeding, because he said it was a 
fruitless journey to explore a desert and barren 
waste. They departed, however; and the results 
of their examination we give below, in Mr. W’’s 





that the anthor is capable of moving the heart, as 
well as of tickling the fancy. There is no strain- 
ing for effect; simple, natural thoughts are express- 
ed in simple and perfectly transparent language. 
The writer’s views of God’s design in the creation 
of man, are given with great clearness and force: 
“Thought, conscience, will, to make them all thine own, 

He rent a pillar from the eternal throne! 

Made in His image, thou must nobly dare 

The thorny crown of sovereignty to share; 

With eye uplifted, it is thine to view, 

From thine own centre, Heaven’s o’erarching blue; 

So round thy heart a beaming circle lies, 

No fiend can blot, no hypocrite disguise, 

From all its orbs one cheering voice is heard, 

Full to thine ear it bears the FatHer’s word, 

Now, as in Eden, where His first born trod 

‘Seek thine own welfare, trae to Man and Goa 90) 

In noticing Dr. Hormes’s poetry, [am reminded 
of a small volume, published ‘a few months since, 
entitled “War Songs and Ballads from the Old 
Testament, by Wizi1am Pruner, jun.” It consists 
of free translations of three original Hebrew poems, 
viz: “ The Song of Moses and Miriam ;” The Song” 
of the Bird,” and “ Deborah and Barak,” with two 
additional poems, “ Absalom” and “The Witch of 
Endor.” The task of the writer seems not to have 
been that ofa translator alone; figures and passa- 
ges, selected from different parts of the sacred wri- 
tings, are added to those of the original poems, 
shaped into new forms ‘and applied to new uses. 
in this way, he has well preserved the general tone 
and coloring of the old Hebrew poetry, and pre- 
sented a striking and vivid picture of Jewish 
thought and feeling. In some instances, he has. 
perhaps, overloaded his pieces with-rich oriental 
decorations—gorgeous images follow each other in 
too rapid succession. The form of versification 
Which he has chosen, although, in his opinion, best 
adapted of all others to the free introduction of 
Scripture names, is not sufficiently terse and vig- 
orous for the Hebrew war ballad. It sounds more 
like the sweet musie of the harp and dulcimer, at 
the vintage and the sheep shearing, than the trum- 
pet-prelude to Joab’s onset, or the shout of David’s 
spearmen, rushing down from their mountain fast- 
nesses of Engedi; yet, as a whole, the author's de- 
sign has been very successfully executed. I have 
marked several passages for quotation, but, as they 
would exceed my limits, I will cite two strikingly 
opposite in character and imagery. The first is an 
extract from “The Witch of Endor:” 


“ They came, the ELontm! as if opening earth 
Evoked, from her caverns had given them bitth, 

The Weird Woman started, the King stood aghast, 
As dim in the dist , like shad they passed! 

1 hey came in the darkness, with low sounds between, 
Dim seen in the distance—felt rather than.seen. 

An old man is with them, an old man is there, 

With broad mantle covered, and white flowing hair!” 


The second extract is from “ Absalom,” describ- 
ing young Zilpah, the mistress of the rebel Prince. 


It has the warm coloring of the royal poet’s “Song 
of Songs” 





F . _, . “Her dark tresses ti 
Like grapes in rich clusters "mid onan vine: 
Half hid in dark tresses, and whiter than snow ? 
Her bosom heaves fondly in passion’s warm glow. 
The snow flake of Carmel less pure than the white 
Of Zilpah’s soft bosom, less dazzling to: t 
Her eyes, like the turtle’s, where love its birth. 
Now languish in fondness, now sparkle jn mirth. .” 
The long silken lashes that soften theirfire —” 
Shade gently, yet quench not, the flames of desire 


Lik: threads of rich searlet her eget bry between. 


Like sheep from the washing, her white teeth are. P 
And pom are her kisses, as-wine when the = goth 
is spiced for the banquet that monarchs may sup, 

As wine, that so softly the senses can steep, | 

Its flavor the dreamer tastes e’en in his sleep '” 


The author, a son of the venerable ex-Governor 
Plumer, has lived for many years in retirement, or. 
the dine old homestead at Epping, New Hampshire. 


Res 


In 1819-20, he was one of the Representatives of 
the State in Congress, and distinguished himself 


by an able speech against the admission of Mis- 
Souri as a slave State. He has since taken little 
interest in political affairs; but the anti-slavery 
movement seems now likely to call him from the 
seclusion of his study, and furnish a fitting occa- 





own words. It will be found of great interest, as 
it at once sets aside the false descriptions given of 
that country to emigrants by the English. 

St. Louis Reveille. 

The right or north bank of the Columbia, like 
the south, is one continued chain of high hills and 
bluffs, heavily timbered, from Cape Disappoint- 
ment to the mouth of the Cowlitz river, which en- 
ters the Columbia on the west side, about fifty 
miles above the cape. Up to this point, there is 
little or no land on the Columbia susceptible of cul- 
tivation, except a creek bottom on the south side, 
near the mouth, called “Clatsup Plain,” which is, 
perhaps, from a mile to a mile and a half wide, by 
fourteen or fifteen long, and the islands in the river, 
which are numerous, and from one to fifteen miles 
long. I cannot properly call the soil alluvial, as the 
Columbia lias its source in a volcanic region, and 
passes over, in its long course, little else than basaltic 
rock and sterile sands ; its deposites, of course, are 
not such as to form a fertile soil. From this point 
up to Fort Vancouver, and, in fact, for ~ distance 
of near a hundred miles, up to the gorge where the 
river passes through the mountain range, the bluffs 
recede at some places half a mile or more from the 
river, and at others approach very close. 

But we come now to speak more particularly of 
the country north ; and we will, in the first place, 
notice the Cowlitz valley. From the mouth of this 
river to a distance of about thirty miles up, on both 
sides, are a succession of prairies and low and hand- 
somely rounded and ‘heavily timbered hills. Ata 
distance of about thirty miles from the Columbia, 
on the west side of the river, is a large and beauti- 
ful rolling prairie, twelve or fifteen miles in extent. 

Here is what is called the French Settlement. 
Most of the settlers here are French, formerly in 
the employ of the Hudson Bay Company, who, pre- 
ferring the peaceful and quiet lives of farmers to 
the more adventurous career of trappers, determin- 
ed to make a settlement and community of their 
own, and selected this spot for their habitation. 
The soil here is of x dark vegetable mould, partak- 
ing much of the nature of the. prairie soil in the 
western part of the United States. I think, in point 
of fertility it is equal to any land that I have ever 


trading post and a large farm, conducted on a mag- 
nificent scale, I was informed by the gentleman in 
charge of the fort at this place, that the company 
took from their farm eight thousand bushels wheat 
of the last year’s crop.. The greater part of the 
labor is: performed by Kanakas (Sandwich Island- 
ers) and Indians, owing tothe cheapness of their 
labor compared with the whites. It is’ only about 
fifteen miles from this place'to the South Fork of 
the Chikales river. The country between these 
two points is beautifully diversified with ‘small 
prairies and belts of woodland. Most of the prai- 
ries seem to be of a warm, sandy loam soil—in near- 
ly all of them abounds a root called the camerus, 
which forms one of the principal articles of food for 
the Indians, and on which hogs are said to fatten 
more rapidly than on any other food. The coun- 
try continues to be much of the same char- 
acter to the southern point of Puget’s Sound, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five or forty miles, with the excep- 
tion of what is called the M Prairie. This 
prairie is twelve or fifteen miles long, nearly 
in the centre of which isa large conical mound of 
perhaps one hundred and -five feet elevation, 
affording a view of the whole surrounding country 
from its summit. This mound is about half a mile 
from the Chikales river. The soil is of-a blac 
sandy loam, but full of small stones and gravel, an 
much inferior to the other prairies we have noticed. 
The Indians at this place say that there is a 
succession of prairies from this place to the mouth 
of the river, and from Gray’s B 
get's Sound. At the me geee ren ns og ibe 
und, the prairie soil is of a rich, y 
dean Here a little river; called De Shoots, de- 
scends down a precipice of dark voleanic rocks, 
twenty-five feet, into the briny element. The 
power at this place, with the exception of 
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seen. Here, too; the Hudson Bay Company have a. 


y neaily to Pu- 


Walla is superior to any in the territory ; 
and indeed, in some respects itis even superior to 
the Wallamette F ving the advantages of 
on ‘gat os oi bane te phasis gl per foe 


of over three hundred feet, yet its body or stem 
is perfectly straight, and often exceeds ten feet in 
diameter. There is a continuation of this forest, 
several miles in width, bordering on the Sound, 
to within a mile or two of Fort Nisqually, ten or 
twelve miles above where the Nisqually river 
empties into the Sound. The fort is situated on 
beautiful plains, or, more properly speaking, in 
Nature’s Park, at an elevation of about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the level of the Sound. 
This park extends back to the range of mountains, 
stretching parallel with the coast, at a distance of 
one hundred and forty or fifty miles, dividing the 
interior from the lower country, From Nisqual- 
ly to the mountain range is about fifty miles. In 
this park are many groves of trees, which appear 
to have been planted by the great Architect of the 
earth, in such positions as to form the greatest 
symmetry and harmony, and afford the highest 
gratification to the eye of man. Amid these groves 
he has scooped out these beautiful little lakes, 
which feed each other, and have their outlet into 
the Sound. The little stream that forms the out- 
let murmurs over a pebbly bed from the lake even 
io the Sound, (about half a mile distant.) till it is 
lost in the briny element. From this point may 
be seen, towering into the regions of perpetual 
snow, Mount McLaughlin, St. Helen’s, and Mount 
Hood, upon which the rays of the sun often glit- 
ter with the radiance of diamonds, in beautiful and 
striking contrast with the lakes and verdant 
.plains below. 

ed 


. MATRIMONY. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


All institutions that have existed long among 
men have had their origin in Nature; and it is only 
by keeping within a certain degree of nearness to 
nature that any institution can be preserved. In 
proportion to their departure from nature, is the 
certainty that they will fail and perish. Of exist- 
ing institutions, none is more clearly traceable to 
nature than that of marriage; and, indeed, from 
the clearness of this—from the fact that the num- 
ber of the sexes are equal at the age of twenty-one, 
(tiough varying from this somewhat before and 
after)—from this indication, there is one man for” 
oue Woman at the proper time of marriage—it is 
usugl to speak of marriage as a divine institution, 
independently of what is said of it in the Bible. 
But how marvellously and how mournfully have 
men contrived to perplex and corrupt this simple 
and natural relation! For ages past, there have 
been marriages from state policy, marriages for 
connection, for money, for estates, for every conve- 
nience, down to that of the poor ditcher, who de- 
clares, “I was,as one may say, devoured with var- 
‘mint, and I married a wife to keep me clean.” The 
notion of marriage for convenience has now such 
complete possession of the general mind, that a 
true love marriage is almost as a matter of course 
opposed in those ranks of society where others than 


| the immediate parties claim to be considered ; and 


the consequences are such as appal the heart of 
every thinker. It has been the rule through many 
gradations of society to love in one place and mar- 
ry in another ; and this unavowed bigamy of course 
destroys the proportion under which alone mar- 
riage can be generaland pure. Of all infectious evils, 
laxity of morals is the most so; and the laxity here 
spreads till the very idea of marriage is corrupted 
and debased. 

We hear of sales of a wife in Smithfield, the 
ignorant parties often really believing such sales 
to be legal; and the cases of bigamy are becoming 
frightfully common. And see what can happen 
even in America: “ At Philadelphia, on Monday, 
one German sued another for five dollars, the price 
of commission for procuring the latter a wife. The 
objection was, that the charge was too high. The 
plaintiff proved that the defendant stated his wish 
for a wife; the former in half an hour brought a 
German, to whom he was married in three days. 
The plaintifi,.soe,elawed hia whale-claim.”. 

In another rank, we see at this moment what 
happens. The potentates of Europe and the poli- 
ticians of Spain have long been contending as to 
whom the little Queen of Spain should marry. It 
appears, that she wishes to marry a cousin, who 
wishes to have her. She is compelled to marry 
another cousin, who is his brother. All night 
were her mother and other advisers busy in per- 
suading her—in overcoming her repugnance to the 
marriage. At seven in the morning, she went to 
bed, overpowered and wretched. She is only fif- 
teen years old. Her sister is only fourteen; and 
she must be married, too, to please the King of the 
French, who wants to marry his youngest son into 
Spain, fs any one irrational enough to expect fidel- 
ity in marriage thus made in markets and palace 
chambers? And does not the contagion of incon- 
stancy spread? And are we then to wonder at 
the increase of bigamy, of seduction, of child-mur- 
der, and of gross profligacy? Marriage, which 
was designed to protect the sanctity of the love of 
man for the woman, has become the very means 
of obstructing such love and destroying the sanc- 
tity of it. ‘To the pure and simple, it may be all 
that it ever was; but to society at large, that 
which professes to be its chief moral safeguard 
has become a fatal snare. If it be asked, “ What 
is to be done?” the answer is the old one, which 
will never wear out: those who have grace must 
be the salt of the earth. Every man and woman, 
who duly feels the holiness of that love which 
gives birth to the human life, and who enter upon 
it with conscience and affections as passion, may 
and will countervail a world of mischief done by 
profligacy. Every pair, who uphold in their lives 
the true original idea of marriage, must command 
such sympathy from the best of hearts as will 
shame the trafficking of the worst. If there are 
yet among us enough of the simple and the pure 
to reinstate the institution of marriage in its ori- 
ginal sacredness, and separate it from its impious 
alliance with worldly interest, it may retain its 
name and place. If not—if the corruption spreads, 
and marriage is the name given to that legal pros- 
titution which induces the illegal—some new name 
must be found for the genuine and holy marriage, 
while God ordains and nature exists. 

—__—_>_-—_——_ 


HEAT, MAGNETISM, AND ELECTRICITY. 


Prof. Norton, of Delaware College, has recently 
developed certain novel and interesting ideas con- 
cerning the nature of Heat, Electricity, and Magnet- 
ism, which seem calculated to throw:new light 
upon the whole circle of the Natural Sciences. We 
understand that he submitted an eapose to the Phi- 
losophical Society at their last meeting. He holds 
that the phenomena of light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism, are alike due to the undulations of the 
ether of space and the vibrations of the particles of 
bodies. He conceives that the waves propagated 
from the vibrating particles of a self-luminous body 
differ in time and intensity of vibration with the 
depth of the particles below the surface, and dif- 
fer in intensity of vibration from one particle to 
another at the same depth; and that the refracting, 
absorbing, &c., actions of other bodies upon the 
waves vary with their intensity and time of vibra- 
tion. He supposes that self-luminous bodies may 
be considered as divided, for a certain depth, into 
a series of lamina; the first of which (which is in 
general much the thickest) emits waves of sinple 
heat; and the others, in succession, those of red, 
yellow, blue, and perhaps violet light—the other 
colors in the spectrum being formed by combina- 
tions of these. Below the Jamina which sends vio- 
let-light, he places that of the chemical rays. Waves 
of simple or dark heat differ from those of light, in 
having a greater intensity and a longer time of vi- 
bration. Ali the various actions of different bodies 
upon light and heat, are placed upon the same gen- 
eral grounds ; and the correspondences as well as 
differences of the phenomena of these imponder- 
able agents explained. 

The various phenomena of electricity, he attrib- 
utes to the impulsive actions of polarized waves, ex- 
cited in general by the mutual actions of contiguous 
surfaces, with or without the aid of friction. He 
thus explains the mechanical and chemical actions 
of galvanic eu — the attractions, repulsions, 
&e., of electrifi lies, and capillary, and endo- 
smose, and exosmose attractions. 

The magnetism of the earth receives an explana- 
tion from the same | views. This is attrib- 
uted chiefly to the vibrations of the particles at the 

h’s surface and to a moderate depth below it, in- 
duced by the impulsive actions-of certain waves 
transmitted from the sun. These vibrations di- 
minish in intensity with the tem : of the 
earth, from the aS 

These’ 


passing from one point to another on the earth’s 
and the periodical as well as i r 

variations of the position of the needle. 

also reveal ‘the of the connection betw 























cold, Xe. Professor Norton has also formed, upon 
the same general principles, a new theory of the 
Aurora Borealis, which, while it accounts for all 
its luminous phenomena, furnishes a satisfactory 
explanation of the disturbances of the magnetic 
needle connected with this meteor —V, 8. Gazette. 


—_—-o——— 


THE MOTHER'S FAITH, 


_ The difference between ancient and modern 
times is typified in nothing more significantly 
than in the feelings manifested then and now at 
the birth of a child. We know that even now 
such an event is hailed with joy by those more 
particularly interested, with perhaps an excep- 
tion in the case of the very poor; but there 
is not that overflowing sense of happiness upon 
such occasions, which we see displayed again and 
again in the earlier pages of the Bible. In the 
patriarchal ages, barrenness was looked upon as a 
curse; and even the glory of the maiden was count- 
ed shame, in comparison with that off the mother. 
There is a singular illustration of this in the mel- 
ancholy words of the daughter of Jgphthah, when 
she learned of her father’s fata) yew, too well 
known, perhaps, to need repeating. - It'is probable 
that, as the world has grown older and population 
become dense, the means of iiving are more diffi- 
cult to be procured than in those early ages; and 
therefore, perhaps, the natural joy of the parents 
is in a degree saddened by the thought that life is 
a hard struggle, at the best ; and the remembrance 
of what they themselves have passed through hangs 
like an anchor upon their joy, and will not let it 
rise, with the thankfulness of the patriarchal era, 
to the great Giver in heaven. That such should 
be the case—and thousands, especially of the poor, 
will confess it to be so—argues that our present 
civilization is defective somewhere; for, surely, if 
things were as they should be, the birth of a child, 
that most valuable gift of God, would be an occa- 
sion of unalloyed thanksgiving and praise. 

But the above thoughts were suggested by the 
following homely but touching verses, from the 
pen of the gifted editor of the Boston Chronotype: 

Cried a pale one, Give me joy, 

I have borne a cherub boy. 

Borne a boy! The world is full 
Crammed its game of push and pull; 
You have given that cherub life 

For a gauntlet race of strife. 

If his heart be large and tender, 
Sadly will his means be slender; 
Everlasting duns will push him, 
Poverty will cramp and crush him. 
If his heart be small and stony, 

It will canker with his money, 

Rust will gnaw it through and through, 
Care will vex it black and blue; 
And the wretch, oh, hapless mother, 
In his wealth will starve and smother! 
Cried the mother, God is living, 
Blest the boon is, of His giving; 

I will trust Him that the boy, 
Living, shall be full of joy. 

Truth and justice, self-denial, 

Shall prepare him for the trial 

Tuto which he must be hurled, 

Of a seoffing, brutal world. 

Wateh will I his opening soul, 
Kindling with the living coal; 

Love to God, and love to man, 
Working out his Maker’s plan. 

Who shall say this boy of mine 
Shali not as an angel shine, 
Winning to the heavenly state 
Hearts now filled with strife and hate; 
Calling down that better day, 

When the good shail bear the sway, 
And the brutal slink away ? 


> 
Ceased she, and her deep blue eye 
Flashed the glories of the sky. 
From her faith not to be driven, 
With a love to angels given, 
Kissed she then that gift of Heaven. 


United States Saturday Post. 


———-s——___—-- 


MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


From the London correspondence of the Boston 
Atlas we glean the following interesting items of 
information concerning the author of “Proverbial 


Philosophy,MMK Crock of Gold,” &c. He writes 
as follows : 


“ A day or two before last Chri8tinas day I hap- 
pened to stroll into Messrs. Wiley & Putnam’s 
American book establishment in Waterloo Place. 
Regent street, and while luxuriating there over a 
copy of Audubon’s Birds of America, a gentleman 
came into the room, and entered into conversation 
with Mr. Putnam. There was nothing about him 
calculated to attract particular notice; but a word 
or two, which, without being an evesdropper, | 
heard fall from him, made me regard him with 
Some attention. He was a young man, of appa- 
rently six or seven and twenty yoars of hime some- 
what slightly made, and being in stature rather 
under what we term the middle size. His face 
was remarkably pleasing in its expression—the 
different features being petit, but remarkably well 
formed. His complexion was pure red and white, 
and a pair of calm, bright eyes sparkled beneath 
a smooth and well-developed forehead. A placid 
smile lingered about his mouth, and two small, 
well-trimmed whiskers decorated the sides of his 
face. There was something youthful, even to boy- 
ishness, in his whole aspect.” 

The writer, having been honored with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Putnam, continues: “Now, Mr. 
Tupper’s face, which was extremely pleasant and 
open when half shadowed by his hat, was consid- 
erably more attractive when he removed his scap- 
ular covering. Short, dark, crisping, curly hair, 
which time had not yet trifled with, nor thought 
(though all who have read his books know that he 
has been busy enough—wonderfully busy for so 
young a brain) sprinkled with premature snow, 
covered a very well-formed head. And his face, 
too, as he returned my greeting, became almost 
radiant with goodness; I was going to say good 
humor, but such a term would not exactly express 
what I meant to imply. There was a mild twinkle 
in the dark, reflective eye, and a beaminess all 
over the face, which captivated me. I do not think 
any man, or woman either, for that matter, could 
have looked on that face without feeling assured 
that it belonged to a lovable and loving mind. 
There was nothing glancing, or flashing, or start- 
ling, and all that sort of thing, about it; it won 
by its perfect and shining serenity. I told him 
his lyric of ‘ Never Give ve!’ had gone the rounds 
of the American press, and was decidedly a favor- 
ite. 

“¢It gives me real joy and happiness,’ said he, 
‘to know that any thing I have written is likely 
to do good. I cannot tell you how thankful it 
makes me; for, after all, the ‘good effects which 
one’s writings produce is what should solace and 
gratify us most. By the way, I'll tell you what 
caused me to write that piece. My late honored 
father” —— 

“ ¢Was your father a Dr. Tupper, whose mon- 
ument I noticed a few days since, when I visited 
Kensall Green Cemetery? I asked. 

“ ¢Yes, he replied, ‘There is a mural tablet at 
the Cemetery. Well, for months before his death, 
he was subject to fits of low spirits, and at times 
he was so.desponding that he almost sank under 
imaginary troubles. It was to cheer and stimu- 
late him [ composed that song; and I am happy to 
say that it was not altogether without the desired 
effect? 

“ Now, I take it, so fine an association as this is 
will make ‘Never give up!’ a still greater fuvor- 
ite, with all affectionate hearts, than itis even at 
present. It is a trifling reminiscence, but one, I 
think, too full of interest to be omitted here; be- 
sides, it is very characteristic of the Warm-hearted 
writer.” 
NEVER GIVE UP. 

Never give up! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope, than once to despair; 
~ Fling off the load of Doubt’s cankering fetter, 

And break the dark spel! of tyrantical care : 

Never give up! or the burden may sink you— 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup, 


And in all trials and troubles, bethink you, 
~ The waichword of life must be, Never give up! 


Never give up! there are chances and changes 
the hopeful, a hundred to one ; 
And the chaos High Wisdom arranges 


Ever success, if you'll only hope on: 
Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 
Ard of all maxims, the best, as the oldest, 
- is the trae watchword of Never give up! 


‘Never give up! though the shot may rattle 
Or fall thunder cloud over you burs 
Stand kes took and tive storm or the baltic 


Little shall harm you, though doing their worst : 
Never give up! if presses, 
wisely has mingled the cup, 


And the best counsel, in all-your distresse 
Is the stout watchword of Never give nen 


—_—_e—— 


ANECBOTE OF-A FATHER AND A MINISTER. 
(Translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis for the Boston 
Transcript.) 


It is known that M. Bodelschwing, Minister of 
duck and thas he hos ad the generosity to solicit, 
, and he has: e generosity 
and the satisfaction to obtain, from the King the 
pardon of his son’s adversary and of tog ape | E 
But behold trait whieh plainy “wings the great 
‘behold a trait whi inly 
| ness of his soul and. his noble nature. A short. 











sented himself, in a simple overcoat, at the house 
of M. Fleller, and asked him if he recollected that 
in 1613, during the war, he had lodged and nour- 
ished at his house for fifteen days a young stu- 
dent, the son of a locksmith, destitute of all re- 
source. M. Heller replied that he had a confused 
recollection of the kind. “Do you recollect the 
name of that student?” “No, sir.” “You are 
ignorant of what has become of him?” “ Entire- 
ly” “T will tell you, sir. The-young man whom 
you entertained so generously is myself. [Here 
M. de B. opened his coat, under which he wore his 
ministerial dress, decorated with many insignia.] 
“T have toiled, and I have succeeded ; but, elevated 
as I am now, I can never forget those who weré 
my benefactors when I was unfortunate. I congrat- 
ulate you upon the honor which the municipality 
of Breslau accord to you, and yon may depend 
upon me in any occasion in which yourself or your 
children may ever need support or protection,” 
After saying this, M. de Bodelschwing shook hands 





with M. Heller most affectionately, and retired, 
leaving his card, upon which were indicated both 
his name, his titles, and the high dignity with 
which he was invested. Some moments after, Mr. 
Heller received a box containing rich presents for 
him and his children, and the minister was upon 
the road returning to Berlin. 


———@— 


ANECDOTE OF DUMAS. 


Alexandre Dumas has made a great sensation 
in Spain. The shining splendor of this celebrated 
author’s talents, his personal appearance, his 
sparkling wit, his character, and his showy man- 
ners, could not fail to produce a dazzling effect 
on a people who lose no good opportunity of giving 
full scope to their enthusiasm. Dumas has been 
received with numberless ovations and a multitude 
of serenades ; a crowd has attended his steps; the 
people have clapped their hands whenever he has 
entered a theatre or a circus; the poets and the 
guitar players have not ceased chanting his 
praises. In a word, it must be acknowledged, the 
author of the “ Musquetaires’? has somewhat 
eclipsed the prince who has named him his histo- 
riographer. So much did they change places, that, 
to speak properly, we would say that the Duke de 
Montpensier became the historiographer of M. 
Alexandre Dumas. 

The Spanish journals, which have published the 
most trivial facts and movements of Dumas, have, 
however, omitted the following anecdote : : 

* Dumas lodged in Madrid at the house of a 
French bookseller, M. Mounier. One morning 
the novelist chanced to be in the shop. A young 
woman came in and asked for Monte Christo ; the 
price seemed to her too great. In Spain, books are 
only sold, and never hired. The young woman, 
who was quite pretty, in consequence was likely 
to meet with a serious obstacle to her reading, 
when Dumas approached her, took the copy, and 
said to her: . 

“Mademoiselle, will you permit me to present 
you with this romance ?” 

“I know not,” said the young Frenchwoman, 
who was a dressmaker by trade, “if I ought to 
accept from one whom I do not know”’— 

“Oh! but you do know me very well,” replied 
the novelist. 

“ But no, sir, I wever saw you hefore.” 

“Tam called Alexandre Dumas.” 

At this name, which was pronounced with con- 
siderable emphasis, the young Woman was some- 
what confused, hesitated, accepted the book as 
well as the arm of the novelist, who waited upon 
her to her home.” 

LPN Biesined § 


MONT BLANC. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


He who would ponder what man is, should journey 
amongst the mountains. What men are, is best 
learnt in the city. 

How, to a museful spirit, the heart and soul of 
man is reflected in the shows of nature! I cannot 
see this torrent battling for ever along its rocky 
path, and not animate it with human passions, and 
torture it with a human fate. Can it have so much 
turmoil and restlessness, and not be allied to hu- 
manity ? 

But all ere not 1mages OF VioTence or Tessons~vr 
despondency. Mark the Yungfrau, how she lifts 
her slight and virgin snows fearlessly to the blaz- 
ing sun! She is so high, she feels no reflected heat. 

Jow well the simple architecture of the low- 
roofed buildings of Switzerland accords with its 
magnificent scenery! What were lofty steeples 
beside Mont Blanc, or turreted castles beside her 
pinnacles of granite? Elsewhere, in the level 
plain, I love the cathedral. I had lately stood en- 
raptured in the choir of Cologne, gazing up at 
those tall windows which spring where other lof- 
tiest buildings terminate—windows so high that 
God only can look in upon the worshipper. 

But here—what need of the stately edifice, when 
there is a church whose buttresses are mountains, 
whose roof and towers are above the clouds, verily 
in the heavens? What need of artificial reminis- 
cences of the Great King, here, where he has 
built for himself? The plain, it is man’s nature— 
given to man’s wants; there stands his corn, 
there flow his milkand honey. But the mountain, 
it is God’s nature—his stationary tabernacle— 
reserved for the eye only of man, and the com- 
muning of his spirit. If meant to subserve the 

vants of his earthly nature, meant still more ex- 
pressly to kindle other wants. Do they not, in- 
deed, lead to Heaven, these mountains? At least 
I know they lead beyond this earth. 

There is a little church stands in the valley of 
Chamouni. It was open, as is customary in Cath- 
olic countries, to receive the visits and the pray- 
ers of the faithful; but there was no service, no 
priest, nor indeed a single person in the building. 
It was evening, and a solitary lamp hung suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, just before thealtar. Allured 
by the mysterious appearance of this lamp burn- 
ing in solitude, I entered, and remained in it some 
time, making out, in the dim light, the wondrous 
figures of virgins and saints generally found in 
such edifices. When I emerged from the church, 
there stood Mont Blanc before me, reflecting the 
last tints of the setting sun. I am habitually tol- 
erant of Catholic devices and ceremonies; but at 
this moment how inexpressibly strange, how very 
little, how poor, contemptible, and like an infant’s 
toy, seemed all the implements of worship I had 
just left ! 

And yet the tall, simple, wooden cross that 
stands in the open air on the platform before the 
church, this was well. This was a symbol. that 
might well stand, even in the presence of Mont 
Blanc. Symbol of suffering and of love, where is 
it out of place? On no spot on earth—on no spot 
where a human heart is beating. 

Mont Blanc and this wooden cross, are they not 
the two greatest symbols that the world can 
show? They are wisely placed opposite each other. 

I have alluded to the sunset seen in this valley. 
All travellers love to talk a little of their own 
experience, their good or their ill fortune. The 
first evening I entered Chamouni, the clouds had 
gathered on the summits of the mountains, and a 
view of Mont Blanc was thought hopeless. Nev- 
ertheless I sallied forth, and planted myself in 
the valley. with a singular confidence in the good- 
ness of nature towards one who was.the humblest, 
but one of the sincerest of her votaries. _My con- 
fidence was rewarded. Theclouds dispersed, and 
the roseate sunset on the mountain was seen to per- 
fection. I had not yet learned to distinguish that 
summit. which, in an especial manner, bears the 
name of Mont Blanc. There is a modesty in its 
greatness. It makes no ostentatious claim to be 
the highest in the range, and is content if for a 
time you give the glory of pre-eminence to others. 
But it reserves a convincing proof of its own su- 
periority. _ | had been looking elsewhere, and in a 
wrong direction, for Mont Blane, when I found 


| that all the summits had sunk, like the clouds 


when day deserts them, into a cold dead white— 
all but one point, that still glowed with the radi- 
ance of the sun when all besidé had lost it. There 
was the royal mountain. 

What. a cold, corpse-like hue it is, which the 
snow-mountain assumes j after | sun has 
quitted it. There is a short interval then, when 
it seems the very image of death. But the moon 
rises, or the stars take up their place, and the 
mountain resumes its beauty and its life. Beauty 
is always life. Under the starlight how ethereal 
does it look! : ; 

fates : 

A tailor, while travelling on the lakes, was 
asked by a Yankee where he lived, and what hi 
business. was, &c.; to which he r ae 


F a. ied, that 
lived in Toledo, and that his profession was. 





| ting on the smooth side of poverty, and jerking: 
Bodel- | out the cords ofaffiction, 


“ 


At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Armenian, 
like that of the Moslem, is removed a short dis- 
tance from the town, is sprinkled with green trees, 
and is a favorite resort, not only with the bereaved, 
but with those whose feelings are not thus dark] 
overcast. I met there, one morning, a little girl, 
with a half playful countenance, busy blue eye, 
and sunny locks, bearing in one hand a small cup 
of china, in the other a wreath of fresh flowers. 
Feeling a very natural curiosity to know what she 
could do with these bright things in a place that 
seemed to partake so much of sadness, | watched 
her light motions. Reaching a retired grave, cov- 
ered with a plain marble slab, she emptied the seed 
(which it appeared the cup contained) into the 
slight cavities which had beenescooped out in the 
corners of the level tablet, and laid the wreath 
upon its pure face. : 

“And why,” I inquired, “my sweet girl, do you 
put seeds in those little bowls there?” 

“It is to bring the birds here,” she replied, with 
a half wondering look; “they will light on this 
tree,” pointing to the cypress above, “when they 
have eaten the seed, and sing.” 

“To whom do they sing?” I asked, “to you, or 
to each other?” ; 

“Oh, no?” she quickly replied, “to my sister. 
She sleeps here.” 

“But your sister is dead.” 

“Oh, yes, sir! but she hears all the birds sing.” 

“Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she can- 
not see the wreath of flowers.” 

“But she knows I put it there. I told her, be- 
fore they took her away from our house, I would 
come and see her every morning.” 

“You must,” I continued, “have loved that sis- 
ter very much; but you will never talk with her 
any more—never see her again.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, with a brightened look, 
“T shall see her in Heaven.” 

“But she has gone there already, I trust.” 

“No; she stops under this tree until they bring 
me here, and then we are going to Heaven to- 
gether.” 

nec. tee 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


FROM AN OLD NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


In a manuscript in one of the libraries at Paris, 
we are told that the Count de Ligniville and Count 
de Autricourt. twins, des¢ended from an ancient 
family in Lorraine, resembled each other so much 
that when they put on the same kind of dress, 
which they did now and then for amusement, their 
servants could not distinguish the one from the 
other. Their voice, gait, and deportment, were the 
same, and these marks of resemblance were so per- 
fect that they often threw their friends and even 
their wives into the greatest embarrassment, Be- 
ing both captains of light horse, the one would put 
himself at the head of the other’s squadron with- 
out the officers even suspecting the change. Count 
de Autricourt having committed some crime, the 
Count de Ligniville never suffered his brother to 
go without accompanying him, and the fear of 
seizing the innocent instead of the guilty rendered 
the orders to arrest the former of no avail. One 
day Count de Ligniville sent for a barber, and 
after having suffered him to shave one-half of his 
heard, he pretended to have occasion to go into the 
next apartment, and putting his night gown upon 
his brother, who was concealed there, and tucking 
the cloth which he had about his chin, made him 
sit down in the place which he had just quitted. 
The barber immediately resumed his operation, 
and was proceeding to finish what he had begun, 
as he supposed, but, to his great astonishment he 
found that a new beard had sprung up. Not 
doubting that the person under his hands was the 
devil, he roared out with terror, and sunk down in 
a swoon on the floor. Whilstthey were endeavor- 
ing to call him to life, Count de Autricourt retired 
again into the closet, and Count de Ligniville, who 
was halfshaved, returned to his former place. This 
was a new cause of surprise to the poor barber, 
who now imagined that all he had seen wasadream, 
and he could not be convinced of the truth until 
he beheld the two brothers together. ‘The sym- 
pathy that subsisted between these two brothers 
was no less singular than their resemblance. If 
one fell sick, the other was indisposed also; if one 


TeCtivedw wound. the other felt pain, and this was 
the case with every misfortune that befe] them, so 


that on this account they watched over eatn others 
conduct with the greatest care and attention. But 
what is still more astonishing, they both often had 
the same dreams. The day that the Count de 
Autricourt was attacked in France by the fever of 
which he died, Count de Ligniville was attacked 
by the same in Bavaria, and would have sunk un- 
der it like his brother, adds the manuscript, had 
he not madea vow to a lady of Altenting. 


—— — 


THE INDIAN IN COURT. 


The Bangor correspondent of the Chronotype, 
who is somewhat chronotypish himself, relates the 
following anecdote of one of the aborigines, a 
rough, ragged, fleecy Penobscot, a wandering ani- 
mal, that lives on musquash and baskets, and cares 
“nothing for nobody.” He was called up asa wit- 
ness in a case which was tried recently before one 
of the courts in the State of Maine: 

When this child of the woods took the stand, 
he was objected to, on the ground that he did not 
believe in the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Judge Shepley then commenced interrogating 
him. The examination was as follows: 

“Do you believe in God?” 

“Va-as.” 

“Do you believe in a future life?” 

“T no starmony [understand] you.” 

“Do you believe that, if you die, you shall live 
again ?” ss 

“QO-h no!” said Peo] Susuc, with a grin of aston- 
ishment, “o-h no! me no live when me dead!” 

After some further unsuccessful inquiries, Judge 
Shepley handed Peol over to Judge ‘Tenney, who, 
being one of the modern Norridgewocks, was sup- 
posed to understand better how to examine an In- 
dian. He proceeded thus: 

“What becomes of bad Indians ?” 

“Me no starmony that.” 

“Don’t you know some had Indians, who lie, steal, 
or get drunk?” 

“No; me no steal.” 

“Don’t you know some Indian who does steal ?” 

“No; me no know Indian steal. Ya-as, ya-as, 
me know Indian stealem squaw once.” 

“What become of Indian who stole squaw ?” 

“Wa-al, I guess he bad fellow.” 

“Well, what become of bad Indian ?” 

“O1! him go to hell.” 

“What become of good Indian?” 

“Him go Hebben. Sposem me good Indian, me 
go Hebben ; me bad Indian, go hell.” 

The examination was satisfactory as to his be- 
lief; and Peol was admitted to testify in chief. 

In the course of the examination, Mr. Attorney 
General Moore wished to get at the exact number 
of houses in the neighborhood where the murder 
was committed. The witness did not give an an- 
swer to suit the interrogator, who continued press- 
ing his inquiry. At length, the witness folded his 
arms, and, leaning over the rail, asked, with a curi- 
ous gaze: : 

“You wantum know berry sartin ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Berry sartin ?” 

“Yes, berry sartin !” 

“Wa-al, sposum you want to know Berry sartin, 
you better go up there and see 2” 

The bar, officers, and spectators, were convulsed 
with laughter, and the court with difficulty main- 
tained its gravity. 

ces Wee 

Persona Securtry.—* Will you domea favor?” 
said young George Brooks to his wealthy friend, 
Simon Hanson. 

“ What is it, George ?” said Hanson. ies 

“I wish you to lend me a hundred dollars, sir. 

“Call at my counting house,” rejoined Hanson. 

George was not long in paying his respects... 

“What security can you give me, young gentle- 
man?” Pee 

“My own jonal security, sir. : 

“Very well, get in here!” said Hanson, lifting 
up the lid of a large iron chest. 

“Get in here!” exclaimed George, in astonish- 
ment. “ What for.” , ‘ 

“Why, this is the place where I always keep 
my securities.” i. wl . ; 

a - > ——~> 


Hook being told of the marriage of a 
exch 1 


_“] @m very glad to hear it.” 

7 tafe wag 
3 see 
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schwing was in Silesia. His journey had for its THE CHILD AT THE TOMB. THE Poor. 
object the performance of 9 sacred duty. rags sxe. 

The municipality of Breslau was about toac-| A traveller in the East relates the following of TEP SEES. AMP. SRR . 
cord te an artisan of that city (M. Heller) honorary | a little girl: Open not your purse alone, 
letters of citizenship (the freedom of a burgher) A little child, ona — ee ; 
upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his aa eee, poo ate he You thay we ain lt 
settlement at Breslau. M. de Bodelschwing pre- What should it know of death? That which wrings the bosom most, 


Your money won’t allay: 
Sympathy ’s the sun that turns 
Its darkness into day. 
For the body, if ye will 
Your bread and broth still dole, 
Love ’s the only nourishment 
That satisfies the soul. 
Tingling change that like ye give 
ay please the baser part, 
But kind and gentle words and looks 
Alone can roach the heart. 


Warmth ’s not all the poor demand, 
Nor shelter, nor yet food: 

Ye who pause, bestowing these, 
Withhold the greater good. 

What they t, and what require 
All things elst above, 

Is kindly interest in their fate, 
And sympathy, and love. 


—_——_—o——_. 


APHORISMS. 


No persons are so extravagant as those who 
live on other people’s money. 

Think much, speak little, and write less. 

Without a friend, the world is a wilderness. 

A man may as well expect to be at ease without 
wealth, as happy without virtue. 

_ A hypocrite pays tribute to God, that he may 
impose on men. 

Education begins a gentleman, conversation 
completes him. 

Great minds are easy in prosperity, and quict 
in adversity. 

If every one would mend one, all would be 
mended. 

Neither praise nor dispraise thyself; thy actions 
will serve the turn. 

—~+ +> —_—— 

A Royat, Eprror.—The King of Bavaria is 
about to start a newspaper, which, rnmor says, he 
is to edit himself. We can imagine the King sit- 
ting on the throne, with an immense pair of scis- 
sors in one hand, and the paste brush in the other, 
writing his Zeitung, while the printer’s devil is 
knocking at the door of the palace, calling for 
“copy.” His royal majesty scarcely knows the 
pains and penalties of an editor yet, or else he 
would not be so ambitious of rushing into news- 
paper authorship. How will he like opening three 
hundred letters a day, every one of them finding 
fault with some part of his paper? How will he 
like being knocked up at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to come down to the office and open an ex- 
press? How will he like collecting his quarterly 
subscriptions, or answering his correspondent in- 
quiries—whether his. majesty will be graciously 
pleased to take out their subscriptions in coals, 
candles, German sausages, sauerkraut, seltzer 
water, or Bavarian beer? How will he like some 
enraged author, or angry actor of his royal -the- 
atre, or pugilistic member, entering his office, and 
not knowing he is the King, laying the horsewhip 
across his royal shoulders for some smart person- 
ality or witty criticism? How will he like being 
prosecuted for a libel ?—and is he prepared to put 
in the old plea, “the King can do no wrong ?”— 
because the same yarn, of course, would apply to 
grammatical errors, false syllogisms, erroneous 
quotations, and all sorts of nonsense, though it 
is very doubtful whether his reader would make 





the excuse, and might write to his majesty to stop 
sending the paper.— Punch. 





Captain Suity’s Bear Story.—A correspond- 
ent of the Newark Daily Advertiser gives the 
following receipt for getting rid of one’s neigh- 
bor’s hogs : 

Abovt the year 1830 I settled at the Lower - 
Peach Tree, Wilcox county, Alabama, and culti- 
vated a few acres in corn and cotton, besides a 
small potato patch and a bit of garden, as was 
usual in those days. My nearest neighbor, John 
Champion, being better off than the rest of us, 
had a nice gang of hogs; and feeling a little above 
his neighbors on account of his wealth, and being 
a rather overbearing man too, was not particular 
whether his stock broke into other people’s fields 
or not. My crop was too small to feed my family 
and John Champion’s hogs too; so I complained 
to him several times, but got no relief, when, be- 
ing at old Erasmus Culpepper’s house one day, I 
heard him say that if a foot, or an ear, or even a 
piece of bear skin, were thrown down in a place 
where hogs use, that they would never show their 
snouts there again. I went home, and got the skin 
of a bear which J had killed some time before 
and, having supplied myself with some corn, i 
went out and saw about twenty fine year-olds 
munching away in my fields. I “called them up,” 
and, catching a good runner, sewed him up in the 
hearskin, and then turned him loose, when he 
ran after the rest, who flew from the supposed 
bear. The last that was seen of them was at Bas- 
set’s creek, near forty miles from my house, only 
two being alive—one running from his fellow 
sewed up in a bear skin, and he trying to catch 
the other. The rest were found dead in the road, 
having literally run themselves to death. It is 
needless to add, that John Champion’s hogs staid 
at home after that. 

SEES Ee 

Tuts Counrry.—The London Quarterly for 
October, 1846, contains a review of “ The Emi- 
grant, by Sir F. B. Head,” who was for two years 
Governor of Canada. It must be an interesting 
and amusing work. He says that in this country 
Nature has not only outlined her works on a lar- 
ger scale, but has painted the whole picture with 
brighter and more costly colors. than she used in 
delineating and beautifying the old world. “The 
heavens of America appear infinitely higher, the 
sky is bluer, the clouds are whiter, the air is 
fresher, the cold is intenser, the moon looks lar- 
ger, the stars are brighter, the thunder is louder, 
the lightning is vivider, the wind is stronger, the 
rain is heavier, the mountains are higher, the riv- 
ers larger, the forests bigger, the plains broader— 
in short, the gigantic and beautiful features of 
the new world seem to correspond very wonder- 
fully with the increased locomotive powers and 
other brilliant discoveries which have lately been 
developed in mankind.” 


Mintne in New Jersry.—Glowing statements 
of the copper mines at Flemington, New Jersey, 
have been recently given : : 

“From all that wgijman learn, the copper mines 
of Flemington, in terdon county, are certain 
to be mines of wealth to the possessor, We under- 
stand that over twenty tons of the richest ore have 
been mined within the last three days. A speci- 
men of the ore has been sent us by Mr. Whittaker, 
of this city, who received it from Gen. Hunt, one 
of the leading capitalists in this company. It con- 
tains 50 per cent. of copper, is worth $150 per ton 
at the mines. Mr. Whittaker tells us that the 
mining is done by contract at the rate of $3 per 
ton. Besides this richest quality of ore, there isa , 
kind which has a larger admixture of rock, and 
which affords only 20 per cent. of pure copper. 
Large quantities of this quality are also mined, 
and the prospects of the company are certainly 
flattering in the extreme.’—T'renton News. 


SATB. SPTS 022) 
Wet Anxswerev.—A person who suspected 
that a minister of his acquaintance was not truly 
orthodox, went to him and said: | . 
“Sir, IT am told that you are against the perse- 
rance of the saints. 5 ie 
we Not I, indeed,” answered the minister; “ it is 
the perseverance of the sinners that I oppose.” 
“But that is not a satisfactory answer, sir. Do 
you think that a child of God can fall very low, 
and yet be restored?” 
He replied, “I think it will be very dangerous 
to make the experiment.” 


———~»—-- -- 

Tur Yanxer, Peptar.—See here, mister, don’t 
you want tew buy something in my line tew day? 
P’ve got a new machine for picking bones ont of 
fishes. Now, I tell you, it’s leetle the darndest 
thing you ever ‘did see. Science, you know, is 
great, and the world is great, and the Atlantic 
ocean is great, and the whale is great ; but science 
is greater than all of them; it’s bigger than a 
meetin’ house; it takes in all things; 1t contains 
parables that will tell you where to find the giz- 
zard in a codfish ; it makes wonderful diskiveries ; 


Kalumbus made out tew diskiver “ j ” and, 
by the aid of his second cousin, “EZ; 's Unum, 
made out tew diskiver “Amerika” Wall, now, 


in’ 
the Je all thought that ar was somethin’ won- 
derful; bn I tell you, this ere machine fi pickin’. 
bones out o’ fishes, beats anythin’ there is agoing. 
All ‘yew have tew do, is to set it on a table, and 
tarn a crank, and the fish flies rite down your 
throat, and the bones rite down the other way. 
‘Wall, there was a country “ green horn? got hold 
of it tother , and he got tarnin the crank the 
wrong way, and, I tell you, the way the bones flew 
2r feller’s throat couldn’t be beat ; why 
it stuck the feller so full of bones, that he couldn’ 











Then suddenly. sdde 
should We, poor fellow, for he never did me much 
harm” =; - os ee eae 
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get his shirt off for # hull week, 
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+p Attention is directed toa series of articles, 
entitled, Portraits for the People, the first of 
which is given in to-day’s Era. They are from 
the pen of a citizen of the District. 





THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


It is doubtful whether the use of machinery in 
manufactures is destined to work greater changes 
in the social system than the invention of the rail- 
road and locomotive. Both save time, labor, and 
capital ; both stimulate the capabilities of a coun- 
try, augmenting its wealth and commerce; but 
while with many it is still an undecided question 
whether machinery, by its extensive substitution 

ef labor, may not, in the existing condition of so- 
ciety, have done real injury to the working classes, 
there can be no question at all concerning the vast 
benefits conferred upon them by the railroad. 
The poor man now, in obedience to the claims 
of relationship, or in quest of employment or pleas- 
ure, may take a journey, the expenses of which, 
a few years ago, he could not have encountered. 
The locomotive adds to his comforts, and widens 
the range of his employment. 

In this country especially, the morai influences 
of this new mode of intercommunication must be 
incalculable. It is precisely adapted to correct the 
evils growing out of the nomadic habits of large 
portions of our population. ‘The energies of the 
American people, unrepressed by antiquated insti- 
tutions, and stimulated to the highest degree by 
the vast unknown regions continually tempting 
them to explore their treasures, have given a mi- 
gratory character tothe nation. Families are con- 
stantly breaking up, the different members taking 
the most diverse routes, almost losing sight or 
sound of each other in the intervening distances. 
Old landmarks are swept away. No time is al- 
lowed for the growth of a reverence for what is 
ancient and venerable. Brothers and _ sisters 
plunge into separate solitudes, and meet again, 
perhaps, only by accident, and after time has so 
changed them, that they can scarcely recognise 
each other. 

The tendency of this state of things is, to impair 
the conservative power of the family institution, 
to loosen the ties of friendship, to isolate the in- 
dividual, and thus weaken the bonds which bind 
society together. 

Could anything, then, be more admirably adapt- 
ed to counteract this evil than the Ransway? The 
locomotive is a space-annihilator—a promoter of 
good neighborhood, brotherly love, social unity. 
It establishes intimate communications between 
settlements which, a few years ago, hardly knew 
of each other’s existence. It brings within two or 
three days’ travel friends and relatives who, ere- 
while, were separated by almost impassable dis- 
tances. It creates mutual interests and dependen- 
cies, spreading like a closely wrought net-work 
over the country ; it rapidly diffuses common in- 

’ telligence, common ideas, common sentiments. so 
that the unity of national character and the 
power of national sympathies are maintained ; and 
the squatter on the borders of civilization feels 
that he has an equal interest with the denizen of 
the thronged city in the fame and fortunes of the 
republic. 

The progress of railroads in this country has 
been wonderful. Quite recently we had occasion 
to investigate certain statistics in relation to them, 
in Europe and the United States. We found that 
towards the close of the year 1845, the total length 
of railway in the latter was more than five thou- 
sand miles; in Great Britain, twenty-one hun- 
dred; in all Europe, including Great Britain, 
about the same asin the United States alone. In 
England, capital is abundant, wages low, and her 
commerce larger than that of any other country. 

* In Belgium, France, Austria, &c.., severally, there 
is unity of interest, and the sovereign power has 
contributed largely to sustain this kind of enter- 
prise. In the United States, capital is limited, la- 
bor scarce, the country new and sparsely settled. 
Besides, as respects internal improvements, the 
States are independent of each other, there being 
no central government with power to command, 
or in any way induce harmony of effort or plan; 
and yet they have an extent of railroad three 
thousand miles greater than the total route in 
Great Britain. The fact shows at once the energy 
of the American people, and the efficiency of their 
institutions. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Quarterly attempts 
to explain this remarkable fact by references to 
the nature of the country, the mode of construct- 
ing our railways, and the manner of working 
them. The country over which they run is gen- 
erally level; the neighboring forests afford timber 
almost for the mere cost of hewing; the bridges 
are strong, but not elegant; where rivers inter- 
sect the lines, they are made a part of them, the 
vans containing the baggage being so arranged on 
the steamboat as to be rolled upon the track, and 
vice versa ; the American railways are generally 
single lines, except where the increased travel and 
traffic require double lines; in laying them, the 
custom of avoiding all curves except those of a 
large radius is disregarded ; the gradients are not 
restricted to the same low limits as in other coun- 
tries ; the engines are powerfully built, but little 
is expended in show; finally, great economy is 
observed in the structure of the cars, although 
it is admitted that they are far superior to any of 
the second class of cars in England. 

The writer to whom we have referred seems to 
fiave informed himself fully respecting almost 
every item of interest in regard to railroads in this 
country and in Europe. In our next number we 
shall take the liberty of condensing a portion of 
the highly interesting facts he has collected. 

We perceive that a writer in the American Re- 
view for November has constructed an article on 
this subject, made up chiefly from the statements 
of the Edinburgh writer, who receives, however, 
no credit for them. 

BAR 


THE REPEAL OF CORN LAWS, 


A writer in the Westminster Review for Sep- 
tember predicts in glowing terms a great variety 
of beneficial results to England from the repeal of 
the corn laws. Inmany respects, doubtless, he will 
prove a true prophet, but he is extravagant in some 
of his views. - He assumes that agriculture will be 
s0 improved, and so much of the waste or ill-farm- 
ed land be brought under skilful cultivation, that 

* the productions of England will be doubled, if not 
trebled ; so that from being an importing, she 
would become an exporting country. This is 
visionary. The best lands‘of England have been 
brought under cultivation. The poor lands, now 
ill-farmed, will not reward industry so well as it 
will be rewarded by being diverted to manufac- 
tures, which will undoubtedly be stimulated by 
the augmented trade resulting from the corn law 
repeal—thus deriving, to some extent, labor and 
capital from agriculture. Besides, looking over 
the statistics of the wheat trade in England for 
the last century and a half, it will be seen that once 
she exported largely ; then the exportation steadi- 
ly diminished, till exports and imports about hal- 
anced each other. In a little while, importation 
exceeded exportation; the latter gradually de- 
creased; the former uniformly inereased, and for 
the last quartey of a century has been continually 
augmenting, amid all vicissitudes of seasons and 
changes of policy. 

The same writer anticipates the most happy in- 
fluences on the foreign relations of Britain from 
Peace, he says, will become permanent, because 
mischievous to be thought of;” and, he adds, 
“America and Russia will work for us and assist us 

* as mich as if they belonged to us, and injury to 


"us will be dreaded by them as much as an injury | 


This is too narrow an exhibition of the benefits 
of free commerce. _ America and Russia will un- 








THE QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS. 


The great question before Congress is, whether 
the system of slavery shall be extended to any new 
‘territory, which may have lately been or may 
hereafter be acquired. ; 

The same question was raised during the strug- 
gle for and against the annexation of Texas, and 
then decided in the affirmative, on the ground that 
slavery was already existing in that territory. 

The question now agitated in Congress springs 
necessarily ont of the Mexican war, the original 
and ehief responsibility of which rests upon the 
slaveholders. The blame of its agitation, there- 
fore, if blame is to be imputed at all, lies at their 
door. : 

Having themselves opened the subject, they have 
no right to resist or attempt to restrain a full and 
free discussion of it. ‘There should be a fair and 
candid presentation of views on both sides. The 
representatives of a free people ought to show them- 
selves capable of deliberating upon s0 grave a ques- 
tion without heat or prejudice. The spirit of sec- 
tionalism should be quenched; party divisions 
should cease. The question is one, not of sections 
or parties, but of country. It is really not a ques- 
tion of power between the different States, but of 

e. 

All this, however, seems to have been lost sight 
of during the recent debates in Congress. Some 
members from the South have treated the subject 
as if it were to be disposed of by stormy declama- 
tion. Some from the North have expressed their 
views upon it, as if there were no higher authority 
to be appealed to than the interests of their party, 
or the wishes of their constituency. There have 
been threats of disunion on one side, bitter taunts 
on the other. The comprehensive views of the 
statesman, the calmness of the philosopher, the de- 
votion of the patriot, have rarely been displayed. 
Allusions to the acts of the wise men who framed 
the Federal Constitution have been frequent ; but 
their dignity, magnanimity, mutual forbearance, 
and respect for justice, have rarely been imitated. 
A ‘member from the North rises, and says, that on 
this question he dares not disregard the voice of 
his constituents ; in fact, public sentiment in the 
free States is united against the admission of any 
more slave territory. The Southerner is just as 
well persuaded that the people of the South are 
united on the opposite side, and he warns gentle- 
men to beware how they apply the torch to a fear- 
fal magazine—how they strike a mortal blow at 
the heart of the Union—how they pull down the 
pillars of our glorious republic! 

Are these fair representatives of the American 
people? Is it in this way a great Constitutional 
question—a question of Justice—a question of the 
Destiny of the republic, is to be deliberated upon 
and decided ? 

It is high time that the Southerner should cease 
from his threats, and the Northerner appeal to 
something higher, more commanding, than the sup- 
posed wish of his constituents. What is constitu- 
tional 2 What is just ?. What is expedient 2 What 
do the position, the honor, the substantial welfare of 
the whole country demand? These are the con- 
siderations which should control the settlentent of 
a question of such magnitude, and so intimately 
connected with every great interest of the republic. 

What is constitutional? 'The members of Con- 
grese from the slave States have assumed, again 
and aguin, that the exclusion of slavery from new 
territory, acquired or to be acquired by the Unit- 
ed Stuies, would be a violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The nature and law of slavery they 
seem to have overlooked. 

The natural state of man is freedom. _Thecom- 
mon sense of mankind, imbodied in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, asserts that the rigi:t to lib- 
erty—to free action, free thought, free utterance— 
is inherent in human nature, inalienable, and be- 
longs, not to one man, one class, or one country, 
but to all men, everywhere. 

Slavery is force, undisguised, or under the form 
of law, used to prevent the exercise of his right. 
It cannot take it away, it cannot alienate what is 
inalienable, but it can deny and prevent its exer- 
cise. Let the subject of it, in any way, pass from 
under its pressure, and he rises at once, by that act, 
to the status of a free man; he is restored at once, 
hy that act, without the interposition of positive 
law, to his natural condition of Freedom. 

Slavery, therefore, from its very nature, is and 
must be local or municipal. It can have no extra- 
territorial force, because it is the product solely of 
local law, and can be maintained only by local law. 

The sovereignty of a State is supreme upon its 
own territory. Its laws have- force and effect only 
within ite own limits. The peculiar privileges of 
a nobility depend alone upon the laws of the State 
which recognises them. They do not extend be- 
yond its bounds: the poor peasant and the proud 
duke who come to our shores, in the eye of our in- 
stitutions, are simply men, standing on a footing of 
perfect equality ; the inequality of their privileges 
ceased when they passed the boundaries of the 
State which created the difference of caste. 

Slavery is also the creature of local law. The 
moment the master and slave pass beyond the lim- 
its of the State which gives one the unnatural 
power to prevent in the other the exercise of the 
right of liberty, that act alone restores them to 
perfect equality. Slavery has no extra-territorial 
force. * 

This principle was recognised by the framers of 
the Federal Constitution. Under the Confedera- 
tion, no provision existed for the recapture of 
slaves escaping from one State into another; so 
that when a slave fled out of the State in which the 
law bound him to a master, he was free. The 
framers of the Constitution therefore incorporated 
4 positive provision in that instrument, that no 
person held to labor or serviée in one State, escap- 
ing.into another, should be discharged from such 
service, but should be delivered up on the claim of 
the party to whom such seryice or labor might be 
due. The incorporation of such a provision is 
equivalent to a declaration that slavery is purely 
municipal, and can have no extra-territorial power 
whatever, unless given to it by positive law. 

The same principle was again recognised in the 
ordinance of 1787. It solemnly declared that the 
perpetual condition of that territory should be, the 
personal freedom of all its inhabitants. But its 
framers, aware that the slavery existing in several 
of the States of the Union was exclusively the crea- 
ture of State authority, so that, should any of 
its subjects escape into this new free territory, they 
would become free by that act, provided expressly 
that such persons should be given up on demand 
of the party to whom service might be due. 

The same principles have been recognised gen- 
erally by the courts of this country, North and 
South, which have asserted the liberty of slaves 
who, after having been taken to foreign countries, 
have been returned to this; or who have been con- 
veyed by the act or with the consent of the master 
from a slave State into a free one. 

It has been recognised, too, by the decisions in 
the case of slaves escuping from one State into an- 
other ; for these decisions have all been given, not 
on the ground that the laws of a State, or the sla- 
very created by them, had any extra-territorial 
force, but on the ground solely of the provision in 
the Constitution of the United States securing to 
‘masters the right of recapture ; the inference being 
plain, that, without this provision, there could be 
no recapture, as the slave would at once be restored 
to all the rights of freedom. It should bx remem- 
bered, too, that the position always assumed by 
the courts has been, that, inasmuch as this pro- 
vision is against natural right, it must, like all 
exceptions to general principles, be construed with 
severe strictness. 





So much on the nature and law of slavery. Now, 
what are the relations of the Federal Constitution 
to this system? ‘There is much indefinite decla- 
mation about the.compromises of this instrument 
“eee to Rey “What are they ? 

e clause by whichthe representatives from Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina, in the convention 
of 1787, in opposition to the votes of Virginia and 

Maryland, agreed to withhold all power from Con- 
gress to abolish the fortign slave trade till the year 
1808. This compromise relates alone to the for- 
eign slave trade, and strictly has nothing to do with 





slavery. It confers gp power, directly or 


' to create or destroy, mitigate or regulate, the evil 


Qdly: The clause which makes three-fifths of the 
slave population, part of the basis of representation. 
It invests Congress with no power, it imposes upon it 
no responsibility in reference to slavery. It neither 
sanctions nor condemns the system, unless the re- 
duction of the representative power of the States 
holding slaves, necessarily resulting from this com- 
promise, involve a virtual disapprobation of it. 

3dly. The only remaining compromise respects 
the reclaination of fugitives from service or labor. 
This is no compromise, for the South conceded 
nothing; the North gained nothing. The whole 
concession was on the part of the latter. It amount- 
ed to an agreement or compact between the States, 
that no one of them would pass laws discharging 
from service or labor a fugitive in it from another. 
The provision being one against natural right, and 
also oneinvolving sacrifice (without any equivalent) 
on the part of many of the States, it was clearly 
designed that it should be strictly construed. And 
such, we have remarked, have been the concurrent 
decisions of the principal courts in the country. 
Construed strictly, however, it confers upon Con- 
gress no right, imposes upon it no duty, directly 
or indirectly, to originate, perpetuate, extend, or 
destroy slavery; nor is such right or duty con- 
ferred or imposed in any part of the Constitution, 
The inference, therefore, is plain: the power to 
abolish or create slavery has never been delegated 
to Congress ; if it exist at all, it belongs exclusive- 
ly to the States, or people thereof. Their power 
extends to the system, so far as it lies within their 
hounds, respectively. 

Let us apply these doctrines. By a decree pro- 
claimed by the President of the United Mexican 
States, September 15th, 1829, it was declared— 

“1. That slavery be exterminated in the re- 
public. , 

“2. Consequently those are free who, to this 
day, have been looked upon as slaves.” 

By this decree, freedom became the universal 
law in the Mexican territory. 

In 1846, large portions of this territory fall by 
conquest under the power of the United States. 
Possession as yet is temporary. No power is claimed 
to establish any other government in them than 
such as may be necessary for the protection of the 
rights of the inhabitants wader their own laws. 
One of these laws is the law of personal liberty— 
the prohibition of slavery. How, then, can slavery 
be introduced? It cannot be done; there is no 
power any where to do it. 

But suppose, by treaty with Mexico, American 
possession of these territories be ratified, so as to 
become permanent? Then, say Southern poli- 
ticians, you must share the soil between slavery 
and liberty: if you do not, you violate the com- 
promises of the Constitution. 

We have already demonstrated that those ¢om- 
promises confer no right, impose no duty, to estab- 
lish, extend, or abolish slavery. If they do, point 
out the particular clause. No, the very act South- 
ern politicians demand would be itself a gross 
violation of the Constitution. These territories 
come under the jurisdiction of the General Gov- 
ernment as free. Slavery cannot become legal 
there, unless established by positive law. How 
will you bring this about? The system is purely 
local, as we have seen, depending solely upon State 
laws. But the laws of a State have no extra-terri- 
torial force. When the slaveholder from Arkansas 
or Missouri passes with his slaves into Santa Fe, 
supposing that permanently in our possession, the 
law by which he holds thgn in servitude is no law 
beyond the boundary line of his State. His slaves 
become freemen ; for they pass into free territory 
by his act, and there is no law there to reduce 
them to bondage. Not by the laws of the States 
of this Union, then, could slavery be established in 
New Mexico or California. The proposition is too 
palpably true to be denied or even questioned. 

The territory would be owned by the United 
States—under its exclusive jurisdiction—and upon 
Congress would devolve the right and duty of de- 
termining its organic law. But in the Constitu- 
tion, do you find power to establish the Jaw of 
slavery? to deprive men of their natural rights? 
Remember, the General Government has no inhe- 
rent sovereignty. Whatever powers it has are dele- 
gated by the people of the States; and the Consti- 
tution is the measure and regulator of these powers. 
But no power to ordain slavery, to extend the evils 
of slavery, to establish injustice, has been delegated. 
If it has been, where?—in what provision? On 
the contrary, the preamble to the Constitution as- 
serts that its objects are to form a more perfect 
union, to establish justice, and secure the blessings 

of liberty. ‘The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that the Government of the United States pos- 
sesses no constitutional power to establish slavery 
in the free territory acquired from Mexico. . The 
American people are therefore bound to resist the 
extension of slavery to new territory; for it would 
be an act repugnant to the Constitution—an act of 
gross usurpation. 

But it may be objected that slaves are property, 
and that owners of them have the same right to 
hold them beyond the bounds of the State in 
which they have acquired them, without any pos- 
itive law, that they have to hold any other spe- 
cies of property. The Arkansas planter would 
not forfeit the ownership of his horses or cows, 
by driving them into New Mexico: why be de- 
prived of the right to his slaves ? 

Man is not a brute. The laws of the slave 
States themselves recognise a radical difference 
between property in human beings and property 
in brute or inanimate matter. Universal law 
makes the same discrimination. In the great Mis- 
sissippi case, Judge McLean, of the Supreme 
Court, expressed the opinion, that by the Consti- 
tution of the United States slaves were always re- 
garded as persons, and their relations, in certain 
circumstances, determined accordingly. The laws 
of the slave States recognise slaves as possessing 
volition, conscience, intelligence, in making them 
responsible for their acts, punishing them for 
crime. Chief Justice Marshall, in a case where 
an action was brought to recover damages from the 
owners of a steamboat, for four slaves who had 
been drowned while under their care, decided that 
inasmuch as slaves were not like ordinary proper- 
ty, in that they possessed volition and intelligence, 
then the doctrine of common ‘tarriers does not 
apply to the case of carrying them.—(Peters’s Re- 
ports, vol, ii, p. 154.) 

Shall we multiply words on this point? If 
slave property be like other property, why have the 
slave States themselves passed laws to prohibit 
the importation of slaves into their bounds? 
Whence that abhorrence with which the planter 
regards the professional slave-trader? How is it 
that the slaveholder cannot remove to a free State 
with his slaves, and hold them there as property ? 

These considerations are enough to show that, 
the rules which apply to property, recognised by 
the laws of all nations and the common sense of 
mankind, will not apply to a species of “ property” 
existing alone by the force of municipal laws, 
and in violation of natural right. Therefore it is 
that the Arkansas or Missouri planter: could not 
hold his slaves on the soil of the new free territory 
about to be acquired from Mexico, unless ‘by vir- 
tue of a law of Congress, which, as we have seen, 
is beyond its constitutional power. 

‘We may resume the subject next week. 


———@——_—_— 


“GRATIFYING INTELLIGENCE.” 


In that portion of the report of the Secretary 
of War, in which the operations of Lieutenant Fre- 
mont are detailed, occurs the following remark- 
able passage: 

“ At the moment. of departure, the gratifying | 
intelligence was received that war with Mexico 
had commenced.” 


There was a time when war was the common 


condition of mankind—when men despised the 


calm pursuits of peace; and revelled in the luxury 
of mutual butchery. It was when temples were 
built to Moloch, and parents caused their children 
to pass through the fire to the bloody god. It was 
then “ gratifying” to the people to hear of the “con- 
fused noise of battle, and garments rolled in 


blood.” - Human beings were valued for their 


brawn and muscle, and regarded chiefly as useful 

instrumentalities in cutting throats. == 
But a new dispensation was vouchsafed to the 

human race; a dispensation heralded by the voices 





of angels from heaven, announcing Peace on 





earth, Good Will toman. A new civilization from |, 


that hour arose upon the world, whose light has 
been slowly but steadily dissipating the night that 
had brooded so long overall nations—® civilization 
whose vital element is Peace, which recognises 
Reagon as supreme over Brute Force, and has re- 
vealed in human nature a dignity, founded upon 
its immortality and rights, as sacred as the laws of 
its Maker. 

Public sentiment under its influence has been 
revolutionized to such an extent as to demand 
that the peace of nations shall not be broken, ex- 
cept for the gravest, most imperative reasons. The 
reckless tyrant who would reach a throne through 
seas of blood, talks. of the calamities of war, and 
affects to lament the dire necessity which caused 
it. The Governments of Europe, whatever their 
dispositions, find it necessary to pay so much hom- 
age to Christian civilization, a8 to deprecate the 
horrors of war. No Government there is so 
shameless as to express gratification at the idea 
or existence of hostilities with another State. 

Is republicanism more ruthless than despot- 
ism itself? Shall the Democracy of the United 
States be shamed by the superior civilization of 
European monarchies? Their institutions are 
founded upon the fiction of inequality in the nat- 
ural rights of man, and the superior value of the 
few, while the interests and rights of the masses 
are never recognised, as in this country, Our 
institutions rest upon the assumption that all men 
are equal in natural rights, and by imposing equal 
respousibilities on all, they assert the importance 
of every individual. Certainly, then, in this 
republic, beyond all other countries, life, property, 
liberty, should be regarded and protected by pe- 
culiar guaranties, and it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that public sentiment would be signally 
characterized .by its hatred of war, and love of 
peace. 

But what do we see? The Chief of one of the 
Departments, a member of the Cabinet, in an offi- 
cial report to be submitted to the Congress of the 
republic, speaking of the “gratifying intelligence” 
of a war with Mexico—war with a sister republic, 
which once looked up to our example, and was proud 
to model her institutions by ours! “Gratifying 
intelligence!” Let us see. Our commerce with 
Mexico cut off; a friend transformed into a foe; 
the distrust of European powers awakened ; moneys 
lavishly poured out, till the national Treasury is 
exhausted ; the Government in debt, and almost 
without credit ; thousands of our brave soldiers 
mouldering along the Rio Grande ; and thousands 
more offered up a bloody sacrifice to the god of 
war; widows and orphans made by hundreds; dan- 
gerous power concentrated in the hands of the 
central Government ; a large increase of the stand- 
ing army called for ; a lust of military glory begot- 
ten among the people; taxes threatened upon all 
the necessaries of life; all the great interests of 
the Union utterly neglected, for the sake of bring- 
ing a brave foe to her knees, and compelling her 
to part with her territory ! Oh, how “ gratifying” 
to the magnanimous heart, to the sincere repub- 
lican, to the Christian man, the intelligence of all 
this! 


—_-—~»>————- 


SOUTHERN EXPORTS. 


We find in the Philadelphia Inquirer a state- 
ment of the exports of the principal staples of the 
South, for the last ten years, as follows: 





Aggregate of 
exports in 
During the year ending— euch yeur. 
Sept, 30, 1536.—Cotton* = - — - $71,284,925 
Tobaccot - - 10,494,104° 
ap Sar 2,548,750 
aval storest - i -~ 
ndi; i 
we ————— $35,241,175 
Sept. 30, 1837.—Cotton - 63,240,102 
Tobacco - 6,223,438 
Rice : 2309,279 
Naval stores - 823,419 
Indigo . - 
————_ 72,596,238 
Sept. 30, 1838.—Cotton - 61,556,811 
Tobaceo - 7,969,449 
Rice - - 1,721,819 
Naval stores - - 703, 
Indigo - : - 50 
atin 71,051,583 
Sept. 30, 1839.—Cotton 61,238,982 
Tobacco - - 1g 5s 
ice - : - 2,400; 
— stores - - 800 
ndigo : . 
“ ss 74,837,135 
Sept. 30, 1840.—Cotton 63,870, 
i Tobacco - 10,699,628 
Rice - 1,942,076 
Naval stores - 602,529 
ndigo 
~ne 77,112,749 
—Cotton - - - 54,330,341 
spec 9. ‘Tebecto - « «+ 13479547 
Hin tS 
Naval stores - 684,514 
Indigo - . . . ° 
7 om 70,504,509 
nail ° - 47,5 
Sept. 30, 1912.--Te te 10,066,245 
Rice - + = 1,907,387 
Nayal stores - 743,329 
Indigo - le 1,042 
60,311,467 
During the nine months ending— 
June 30,1843—Cotton - - - 49,119,806 
Tobacco - 4,929, 
Rice . 1,625,726 
Naval stores -  - 475,357 
Indigo - 198 
56,150,385 
During the year ending— 
June 30, 1844.—Cotton - - = 54,063,501 
Tobacco - - - 8,933,855 
Rice - - - 2182468 
Naval stores - - 818,962 
Indigo - - - 1,176 
———._ 65,999,692 
June 30, 1845.—Cotton - - + 51,739,643 
Tobacco - - 8,008,317 
Rice - = + 2,160,456 
Naval stores - - 814; 
Indigo - - . 
———- 62,723,455 
Exports in 1836 - + == «85,241,175 
Exports in 1845 - 62,723,455 
Decrease in value - + 22,517,720 





* Unmanufactured cotton. 
+ Both manufactured and unmannfactured tobacco. 
¢ Turpentine, pitch, rosin, and tar. 


Rep. of Com. of Patents for 1845, pp. 11% to 1142. 
The New York Herald of December 17th gives 
the following statement of the value of the same 
exports during the year ending June 30, 1846: 


Cotton - : : = $42,767,341 
Tobacco : : . - 9,174,184 
Rice - : : - - 2,564,991 
Naval stores - . : 1,085,712 
Indigo - - - - - 80 

55,592,308 


It will be remarked that the export of tobacco 
has been continually varying, being sometimes 
greater, sometimes less. The export of rice has 
been more uniform. The chief falling off has been 
in the value of cotton, which has been steadily de- 
creasing ever since 1836, until it has sunk from 
seventy-one millions in that year, to forty-two mil- 
lions in 1846. 

In 1840, the population of the Southern States 
Was 7,255,746, so that the value of these exports 
per head was $10.62; while in 1845, the popula- 
tion was estimated at 8,229,000, so that the value 
of the exports per head in 1846 was little more 
than $6. 

The principal falling off, as we have seen, is in 
the value of the cotton export. This, it should be 
remembered, arises, not from a decrease of gronti, 
but a reduction of prices for the growth, and the 
amount exported, have vastly increased. 

Since 1836, the value of exports from this 
country has been fluctuating. In that year it 
was, in round numbers, $128,000,000; in 1840, 
$132,000,000; in 1842 it had fallen to $104,000,000, 
but in 1846 it rose again to $114,000,000. Gener- 
ally it may be said, that while the value of exports of 
these Southern staples has decreased, that of exports 
of the staples of other parts of the country has in- 
creased. Thus. while the dinrinution of the for- 
mer from 1836 to 1845 was twenty-three millions 
of dollars, the decrease in thre total value of all 
exports was but fourteen miDions, so that there 
must have been an increase of nife millions in the 
value of other exports. 

These facts are not to be disitegarded by South- 
ern men. Why should they be'so.anxious to ac- 
quire additional territory for i:davery? The de- 
crease in the total value of their ‘staples does not 
result from under, but over production. Would 
they raise more cotton on their new territory ? 
The market is already glutted. It is not territory 
they want, but free labor and diversifiad industry. 

The following pithy comment upon these facts 
is extracted from the letter of a corresg-ondent : 

“It appears important that the fact oi” the 
decline aie water of Sonthera staple athiles 
should be known and weighed by all raerchants 
and jobbers, ag well as by all anti-slavery men. 
Calhoun, ip his letter to King, a few pe, 
insisted that the fact of thé falling off of West in- 
dia exports was proof that n was oe 
proof of the un- 


e, &e: -B rity of the 
of leveqrown supers 1 ojual proof of the 
profitableness of slaveholding, and of its degline.” 


€OMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 


The Journal of Commerce takes the following 
statement of the commerce of the port of New York 
from the custom-house books. 


Value of imports in 1846. 












































Months Foreign goods} Do. free. Specie. 
dutiable. 
January - -| $4,842,884) $376,905) $43,221 
February - -| 4,177,952 474,360| 96,779 
March- - -| 8,657,793) 1,092,476 62,225 
April - - -| 4,105,393) 2 228,878) 106,544 
ay - - =| 4,160,360} 1,300,751| 27,286 
June - - -| 4,605,527) 1,239,006) 29,122 
July - - -| 5,411,595 729,235) 54,879 
August - -| 7,585,427} 826,815} 44,882 
September -| 5,272,923! 600,849) 10,044 
October - -| 2,738,997) 991,449} 69,809 
November- -| 2,568,183} 719,215, 139,392 
December- -| 4,279,813 537,496) 61,346 
58,406,847] 11,117,435) 745,529 
11,117,435 
745,529 
Total imports -| 70,269,811 
Value of exports in 1846. 
Months. |For’n goods! For'n, not | Domestic Specie. 
dutiable. | dutiable. ° 
Jan. -| $124,575] $36,857| $1,939,412| $21,762 
Feb. -| 120,355] 52,248] 1,673,242) 126,700 
Mar. -| 122,072} 66,212) 1,463,529) 257,781 
April -| 195,518} 114,927] 1,998,736} 519,599 
May -| 208,562) 85,850) 2,529,096 291,041 
June -| 223,504] 93,058} 3,745,687) None. 
July -| 122,403) 40,414) 2,876,015) 80,463 
Aug. -| 167,772| 39.484] 2,413,782| 57,589 
Sept. -| 305,860] 82,309] 2,238,401] 2,255 
Oct. -| 296,240] 74,199] 3,354,142] 70,350 
Nov. -| 217,930] 60,357] 2,510,269] —_7,680 
Dec. -| 118,345} 65,876] 4,211,300} None. 
2,223,136] 811,795] 31,953,611] 1,435,220 
2,223,136 
811,795 
1,435,220 
Total - - - 36,423,762 











Increase upon 1845, $3,532,100; of which $1,- 
499,207 acerued in the month of December, and 
$1,315,518 in November, leaving only $717,375 for 
the first ten months in the year. 

The imports in 1845 were less by $937,412; 
while the exports exceeded those of 1845 by $3,- 
532,100, and those of 1844 by $1,795,322; and the 
exports of 1844 were larger than those of any pre- 
vious year. 

To those who attribute so much importance to 
modes of laying imposts, we commend these fucts. 

Baia Ae 
WESTERN SOCIETY. 

A correspondent of a New York paper, writing 
from the West, says: . 

The great tendency of the whole West, with 
which I am acquainted, is infidel. Men here burst 
away from the religious restraints of Eastern so- 
ciety, and have come here for the very purpose of 
ridding themselves from the exactions of such so- 
ciety. In the East, in order to be considered re- 
spectable, they must pay towards the support of 
the ministry, attend upon the ordinances of reli- 
gion, and pay a decent respect to the established 
usages of socieiy. Here there are no trammels, no 
Sabbaths, no general wholesome, or, as they may 
think, burdensome religious restraints. 

This is purely libellous. It is true that the people 
of the West have rid themselves of some of the re- 
straints, and dwarfing conventionalisms, of Eastern 
society. If they pay for the support of a ministry, 
it is generally because they think it beneficial to 
society, not for the sake of being respectable. They 
certainly are very independent in their habits of 
thought upon religious subjects, not because they 
are infidelic, but because they are under the impres- 
sion that religion is a matter between Man and his 
Maker; and that God has spoken his will so plainly 
that the humblest individual may form his own 
opinion of it, without first reverently asking his 
minister to explain it to him. It is false that there 
is no Sabbath in the West. In Ohio it is observed 
with as much respect, though not so rigorously, as ia 
any Eastern State with which we are acquainted. 

Tho ( IInited Stotac”? hoe heen lihelled by Eng- 
lish travellers ; and so has the West been misrepre- 
sented by Eastern tourists. Such false represent- 
ations as the above are calculated to prejudice the 
East against the West, and awaken the resentment 
of the West against the East. Why should they 
not be brethren, and tell the truth of each other? 

iia e 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Accompanying the report of the Postmaster 
General, are several tables of statistics connected 
with the Department. But one table is not given: 
that of receipts in each of the States. This is the 
more remarkable, as the expenditures in each State 
are specified, and hitherto it has been the practice 
to report the receipts. As it is, no correct idea of 
the working of cheap postage in the several States 
can be formed. There can be no doubt that the 
experiment has worked far better in the non-slave- 
holding than slaveholding States. It is well known 
that there has been an annual deficit in the receipts 
of the Department in the latter of some half mil- 
lion of dollars, which has been made up by the 
surplus revenue in the former ; and this fact has 
been often pointed out as one striking illustration 
of the injurious operation of slavery on the gen- 
eral welfare. Was it in view of this, that the im- 
portant table alluded to was this year omitted? 

But there is another table which may be ex- 
amined with some profit: that of expenditures for 
mail service in the States severally. From it we 
compile the following statement, showing the to- 
tal annual transportation in each State, with the 
aggregate cost in each ; also, the total annual trans- 
portation in the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
sections of the Union, with the aggregate cost per 
mile, in each : 

Total annual Total annual 











transporta- rateofcost, 
tion, miles. _ dollars. 

Maine - - - 1,114,422 40,791 
New Hampshire - 705,348 25,409 
Vermont - = 727,724 26,723 
Massachusetts - 1,910,810 105,898 
Rhode Island - - = 158,394 9,102 
Connecticut - - 732,008 43,863 
New York - - 4,944,499 237,918 
New Jersey - - 733,841 58,850 
Pennsylvania - - 2,864,332 155,304 
Delaware - + 150,914 ‘7,887 
Maryland - - -923,000 133,069 
Virginia - + 2,420,549 193,586 
North Carolina - 1,586,748 172,557 
South Carolina - 1,017,088 117,959 
Georgia - - - 1,228,622 150,162 
Florida - - - 348,061 44,909 
Ohio -. - = 3,098,412 166,954 
Michigan - - 830,152 48,288 
Indiana - - - 1,212,576 68,875 
Tiinois - - - = 1,884,534 125,291 
Wisconsin - - 302,104 15,691 
Iowa - - = 74,408 8,658 
Missouri- - + 1,477,008 68,259 
Kentucky +. = 2,282,188 125,850 
Tennessee - ~~ 1,326,368 91,160 
Alabama - + 1,456,324 227,412 
Mississippi - - 831,272 95,109 
Arkansas ol ten 590,668 56,264 
Louisiana - = 365,960 42,670 
Total - — - 37,398,414 2,665,078 
Total trans- Total cost. Cost per 

portation. mile. 


Free States 21,393,564 $1,137,065 5.3 ets. 

Slave States 16,004,850 1,527,513 9.5 “ 

Were the cost per mile the same in the free as 
in the slave States, the total cost of mail service in 
them annually would be more than two millions, 
or nearly twice as muvh as it is now. 

There is and can be no economy where slavery 
exists. 


J 
VITAL STATISTICS. 
A statistical report, lately published by order of 
the State of Massachusetts, gives the following 
facts in relation to the duration of life in the seve- 
ral trades and professions : 
“ The average ‘of the clergymen was 64.07 
years ; of the pate ata without profession, 66.20 ; 
merchants, 5 blacksmiths, 51.09 ; 
48.94 ; 1 ; harn 


; female ar agp} 
29.87; ladies, 70; milliners, 44; seamstresses, 
and tailoresses, 38.71 pa ra tae wo 
stract, person under 20 years isincluded, 
ed ike: cntaedthenp her 05. quail. 
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According to this, it would seem that all kinds 
of labor are unfavorable to longevity, and that the 
longest-lived personsare those who have nothing 
to do; that is, gentlemen without a calling, and 
ladies. We do not put much faith in these sta- 
tistics. 


BL Stat 

Z%In the article entitled, The Question Before 
Congress, we take positions adverse to the views of 
some anti-slavery men of the North, and certainly 
repugnant to the declared opinions of some South- 
ern men. Our doctrines in relation to the Consti- 
tution ave, however, such as we have always enter- 
tained ; and, thus far, we have been unable to see 
any error in them. Still, we speak only for our- 
selves, and hold no one responsible for our opinions, 

sane aoe 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
ANECDOTES OF THE BENCH. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. CLXX. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. 

The last number of this liberal Review contains 
many highly instructive articles. The paper on 
Railways in the United States and Europe is one 
of the best upon the subject we have ever read. 
The author evinces an intimate knowledge of their 
history and management in all parts of the world, 
which must have been obtained by personal obser- 
vation. 

There is also a good review of “the Lives of 
eminent English Judges of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” We scarcely know why 
it is, but anecdotes of gentlemen of the law are 
generally so piquant as to interest every body. 
One of the most remarkable characters noticed in 
the work reviewed by the Edinburgh writer was 
Chief Justice Holt. While at college, and in 
early manhood, he was notorious for his dissipa- 
tion. It is related of him, that some forty years 
after this, when on the bench, he recognised in a 
culprit on trial before him an old associate in his 
revelries. He immediately began making inqui- 
ries after such and suchaone. “Ah, my lord,” 
replied the fellow, “they are all hanged but myself 
and your lordship.” 

Another story, told of his youthful frolics, has 
quite an air of romance about it: 

“During one of his rambles, he found himself 
at a small inn without money. The daughter of 
the landlady was suffering from an ague fit, which 
had baffled the doctor; hearing which, Holt pro- 
posed to cure her by a talisman, and, scribbling a 
few Greek words on a piece of parchment, desired 
it to be tied round the arm of the patient. Either 
faith or accident effected a cure, and the grateful 
landlady of course declined payment of her bill. 
Forty years afterwards, a poor old woman was 
tried before him for witchcraft—the overt act be- 
ing the possession of a spell. The Chief Justice 
desired that the implement of mischief might be 
handed to him, and discovered, enveloped in band- 


ages, the identical piece of parchment he had given” 


the landlady.” 

The old woman was discharged, and, it is add- 
ed, this incident came so opportunely to the dis- 
comfiture of ignorance and bigotry, as to put a 
final end to prosecutions for witchcraft in that part 
of the country. 

In the’administration of justice, Holt is said to 
have been distinguished by a graceful combination 
of firmness and mildness. “Interrupt me as much 
as you please,” was his reply to one of Lord Pres- 
ton’s apologies for frequently interrupting him 
during the summing up; “If I do not observe 
right, I assure you I will do you no wrong willing- 
ly.” “No, my lord,” said the prisoner, “I see it 
well enough that you would not.” 

Ashton, who was tried next, was reminded by 
the Chief Justice of an important part of the ac- 
cusation. “It seems material, and I would not 
have it forgot if you can avoid it.” Ashton replied : 
“T humbly thank your lordship; and whatever my 
fate is, I cannot but own I have had a fair trial for 
my life; and I thank your lordship for putting 
me in mind.” Justice appears not the less com- 
manding for wearing the face of Mercy. 

He grandly maintained the independence of the 
bench. “By turns,” says the reviewer, “he con- 
fronted both Lords ‘and Commons, and sturdily 
maintained that no two, much less any one, of the 
three estates of Parliament could make law, or 
pass resolutions having the force of law. It was 
in connection with the Banbury peerage case that 
the House of Lords came in collision with the 
Court of King’s Bench. The claimant, being in- 
dicted as a Commoner, pleaded his peerage. ‘The 
Attorney General alleged, by way of replication, 
a resolution of the Lords against the claim; and 
the Court gave judgment against the replication, 
on the ground that such a resolution could not be 
regarded as the judgment of a court. Holt being 
summoned before a committee of the Lords, and 
required to account for his judgment, replied, ‘I 
acknowledge the thing. There was such a plea 
and such a replication. I gave my judgment ac- 
cording to my conscience. We are trusted with 
the law ; we are to be protected, and not arraign- 
ed, and are not to give reasons for our judgment ; 
and therefore I desire to be excused from giving 
any.” 

An amusing story is told of his humor. A leader 
of a fanatical set, styled the French Prophets, 
having been committed for seditious language, a 
compeer called on the Chief Justice, and desired 
the servant to say that he bore a message irom the 
Lord God. Being admitted, he said, “I come 
from the Lord, who has sent me to thee, and would 
have thee to grant a nolle prosequi for John Atkins 
his servant, whom thou hast sent.to prison.” “'Thou 
art a false prophet and a lying knave,” said the 
Chief Justice ; “for if the Lord had sent thee, it 
would have been to the Attorney General; for He 
knows it is not in my power to grant a nolle prose- 
qui. But I can grant a warrant to commit thee, to 
bear him company.” . 

The reviewer has much to say about Chief Jus- 
tice Mansfield; but we shall content ourselves 
with quoting what he justly pronounces “one of 
the most beautiful pieces of judicial oratory in the 
language.” 

“T pass over the many anonymous letters I have 
received. Those in print are public, and some of 
them have been brought judicially before the Court. 
Whoever the writers are, they take the wrong 
way. I will do my duty unawed—what have I to 
fear? That mendax infamia from the press, which 
daily coins false facts and false motives? The lies 
of calumny carry no terror to me. I trust that 
my temper of mind, and the color and conduct of 
my life, have given me a suit of armor against 
their arrows. If during this King’s reign I have 
ever supported his government and assisted his 


| measures, I have done it without any other reward 


than the consciousness of doing what I thought 
right. If I have ever opposed, I have done it 
upon the points themselves; without mixing in 
party or faction ; and without any collateral views. 

honor the King, and respect the people: but 
many things acquired by the favor of either, are, 
in my account, objects not worth ambition. I wish 
popularity, but it is that popularity which follows, 
not that which is run after; it is that popularity 
which, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to 
the pursuit of noble ends by noble means. I will 
not do that which my conscience tells me is wrong 
upon this occasion, to gain the huzzas of thousands, 
or the dirty praise of all the papers that come’ 
from the press. I will not avoid doing what I 
think is right, though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libels—all that falsehood and 
malice can invent, or the credulity of a deluded 
populace can swallow. I can say, with a great 
magistrate, upon one occasion, and under circum- 
stances not unlike, ‘Ego hoc animo semper fui, ut 
invidiam virtute partam, gloriam- non invidiam 

uutarem,’ 

“The threats go further than abuse; personal 
violence has been denounced. I do not believe it; 
it is not the genius of the worst of men of this 
country, in the worst of times. But I have set my 
mind at rest. The last end that can happen to 
any man never comes too soon, if he falls in sup- 
port of the law and liberty of hiv country, (for lib- 
erty is synonymous to lawand government.) Such 
ashock, too, might be productive of public good ; 
it might awaken the better part of the kingdom out 
of that lethargy which seems to have benumbed 
them; and bring the mad part back to their sen- 

as men intoxicated are sometimes stunn 
into sobriety.” A 
—_—_— —— 


For the National Era. 
MEMORY OF CLARKSON. 


He ’s gone! the leader in Christian fights, 
The hero of many a bloodless field! 
bef nrc tapes begtonons ey iny gwd 
While love was his banner and his shield. 


rit wears 
The crown which his. ordained him. 
Ameia OPIE. 


‘Consul at Malta, announcing that, “for the glory 
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THE HEROISM OF PHILANTHROPY. 


—— 


In a letter of the Bey of Tunis to the British 


of God, and to distinguish man from the brute crea- 
tion,” he had decreed the abolition of human sla- 
very in his dominions, honorable mention is made 
of “the most excellent Richardson.” 

The gentleman here alluded to, Janes Ricuan- 
son, has recently returned from one of the most 
perilous expeditions evertundertaken for the wel- 
fare of humanity.* For the purpose of ascertaining. 
from personal observation, the actual features and 
extent of the slave trade carried on between the 
Great Desert and Tripoli, he followed the route of 
the slave caravans towards Central Africa. visit ine 
all the principal cities of the continent north of the 
Mountains of the Moon; the old and famous marts 
of Mourzouk, and Soudan, and Ahmeer: passing 
through the midst of the unscrupulous and keenly. 
intelligent slave merchants of the great oasis , 
Fezzan; the wild, warlike, but’ handsome. 
hued Tuaricks; the cruel, licentious. and mer 
cenary Tibboos of the Lybian desert: and the 
cowardly and treacherous men-stealers of Bornou. 
on southern rim of the Sahara—a route oj 
han 2,500 miles. Apart from fatigue, pri- 
vation, and suffering from want of suitable food 
and water, in that terrible climate, he incurred a 
frightful risk, from the circumstance of his errand 
as an abolitionist being known to the slave traders 
Conversing, as he found opportunity, with slaye- 
dealers and slaves, visiting the great markets where 
the slaves taken in the wars of the Sultan of Zindic 
Were brought together, in waiting for the Moorish 
merchants of Tripoli, and travelling for wecks 
with the returning caravans, he has obtained a vast 
amount of valuable information, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be turned to the service of humanity 
At the great and flourishing city of Kanon he saw 
slaves of the Fullan country brought in by the 
robber soldiery. They were a fine-looking race 
of men, with beautiful, regular features, and as 
white as the Portuguese or Spanish. These white 
slaves sell for enormous prices; and our travelle: 
thinks that wars are instigated by the Moors for 
the purpose of procuring so superior a class. The 
following are some of the facts which he has laid 
before the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So. 
ciety : 


of 
light- 


mo 


“1st. That the slave trade is on the increase in 
the Great Desert. 

“2d. That slaves were flogged to death en rout 
from Ghat to Tripoli, and others were over driven 
or starved to death. 

“3d. That the youngest female children are yio- 
lated by their brutal captors or masters on the rou‘: 
from Bormou to Ghat and Fezzan by the Tibboo: 

“4th. ‘That slave children of five years of age 
walk more than one thousand and thirty days over 
the Great Desert, and through other districts of 
Africa, before they can reach the slave market of 
Tripoli, to be sold. 

“Sth. That three-fourths of the slave traffic of 
Central Africa and the Great Desert is supported 
by the money and goods of European merchants. 
resident in Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Egypt 

“6th. That a considerable traffic in slaves is 
carried on in the southern provinces of Algeria, 


under French protection, by the Shouif and Shan- 
bat Arabs. 

“7th. That, at present, there are no wars in 
Central Africa, but those undertaken exclusively 


for the capture of slaves. 
two facts or statements. 

“Sth. That slaves are the grand staple commerce 
of the Soudan and Bornou caravans, and without 
slaves this commerce would hardly exist, at least 
without a great exchange in African commerce 

“9th. ‘That the trade of Tripoli, at the present 
time, entirely depends on slaves, other commerce 
being neglected or abandoned.” 


To these I add other 


The London Anti-Slavery Reporter for the 10th 
month last, contains several extracts from the jour 
nil kept from day to day by James Richardson 
while travelling with the Tripoli caravan across 
the Desert. The details are almost too revolting 
for publication. He was compelled to be a silent 
witness of the murder of young females under the 
lash, and of the brutal flogging of children five 
years of age, for picking up herbage and chewing 
it, to assuage the horrible thirst of their desert 
march under the burning sky. One wretch of a 
slave-dealer, Haj Essnousee, a man of Lockna. is 
described as a fiend incarnate. He was born for 
a slave driver, with a cunning ferocity and sensu- 
ality stamped on his countenance, all that can be 
conceived of loathsome lust, and beastly obscenity 
and cowardly inhumanity, seems to have been im- 
bodied in this unmitigated monster. Nothing but 
the long exercise of irresponsible power over human 
beings could have so imbruted and hardened one 
born of woman, and claiming to be a man. 

After leaving the oasis of Fezzan, on the route 
of Tripoli, the caravan, which had left its track of 
blood for a thousand miles across the desert. was 
swept over by the Ghiblee, or terrible hot wind of 
the south. The weary and wretched negroes sank 
under this new affliction. They seemed literally 
to wither and shrivel beneath it. The stern Arab 
drivers resolutely set their thin leathern faces 
against the furnace-blasts, urging on the miserable 
slaves with blows and execrations. Haj Essnousee 
distinguished himself on this dreadful day by his 
active ferocity, dismounting from his camel, chasing 
the lagging slaves, flogging unmercifully all who 
were sick and weak. At length, the horrible tem- 
pest of heat became insupportable. The melan 
choly cavaleade halted under the lurid sky. crouch 
ing behind the camels and sand hills, the groans 
of suffering women and children mingling with the 
curses of the drivers. 

“Heaven and earth,” says Richardson, “seemed 
to conspire against the unhappy slaves. It was an 
awful moment—one of those seasons when the sink- 
ing mind might exclaim, ‘Wuerr 1s Gop? Has 
He abandoned His creatures?’ ” 

The description which the traveller gives of the 
arrival of the caravan at the sea coast, near Tripoli, 
is graphic and impressive: 

“When within two days of Tripoli, after a sul- 
try day, we had a cold sand storm, for we were 
among the sand hills of the coast. The sand filled 
our eyes, ears, and nostrils; the air was darkened, 
and we were obliged to grope our way. Here, 
again, the whip alone could keep the wretched 
slaves on their legs. We encamped at noon, under 
the protection of a high cliff by the sea shore, 
which sheltered us from the savage gale; sweeping 
the bared bosom of the desert above. But here the 
slaves first saw the sea—the white surf chafing and 
roaring at their feet. And their first sight of this 
new element, in its wildest form, will be hereafter 
in memory associated with their most aggravated 
sufferings in journeying over the Great Desert. 
I could not help watching the countenances of these 
miserable victims of mercantile speculation, who, 
from the fair banks of the Niger, its sweet, waters 
and pellucid streams, had been forced away, t» gaze 
at the wide and boundless sea, now lashed by the 
tempest into mountainous heaps. Some gazed at it 
with most stupid indifference; others laughed and 
grinned ; others looked blank horror; and others 
hid their faces, after gazing a moment, under their 
tattered clothes. All seemed to say, ‘How and 
what is this? Surely the devils of the white men 
inhabit these waters!’ ” 


Personally, the noble-hearted Englishman cou) 
render the poor slaves with whom he travelled no 
assistance, beyond allowing the weakest to ride 
upon his camel, while he walked over the desert. 
This was his daily practice. Occasionally, he 
shared with them his food and water. The poor 
creatures were sadly puzzled to know why a Kafir, 
or infidél, as the Moors called him, was so kind to 
them. 

At the slave market of Ghat, he found that the 
traders professed to be conscientiously opposed to 
making slaves, looking upon those who did so with 
as much abhorrence as an American slave trader 
does upon those engaged in the foreign traflic. 
Yet, their whole business was in buying slaves 
whom the léss conscientious Touaricks of Tibboo 
had stolen. 

We hope the entire journal of this heroic phi- 
lanthropist will be published. He deserves the 
highest commendation for his disinterested and 
noble efferts. He belongs t» that new and glori- 
ous band of Christian knight-errants—the chiv- 
alry of humanity—who, in generous endeavors to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men, have 
associated with their names that romance of per- 
sonal peril and intrepid adventure, which has been 
too long monopolized by those who have added to 
the afflictions of our race, and stained our common 
inheritance with the blood of a ‘ 
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For the National Era. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 1. 
THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 


Mort. In faith he is a worthy gentleman ; 
Exceedingly well read.—King Henry Iv. 


In looking down from the ladies’ gallery on the 
troubled floor of the House of Representatives, one 
of the very first objects which attracts and fixes 
the attention of the observer, is the Old Man Elo- 
quent. There he sits—so stilland placid, his arms 
calmly folded, and his venerable head bent in 
meekness on his breast—an image of purity and 
gonor, in the midst of a crooked and perverse gen- 
eration—a peaceful rock, unmoved by the surges 
of an angry sea! 

The general expression of the House, if one 
may so speak, is commonplace enough. Intelli- 
gence, common sense, and shrewdness, meet your 
eye in every direction; but the number of strongly 
marked and striking heads is very small indeed. 
You are quite sensible, after the first glance, that 
you are looking upon just such an ordinary assem- 
blage as might be made up of a lik umber of in- 
telligent farmers, mechanics, and [wyers, in any 
well-settled district of the Union—that is, always 
excepting the ill-breeding and clamorous bustle and 

confusion. It is not strange, then, that the eye 
yery soon singles out the subject of the present 
hurried sketch ; and that to all visiting the gallery 
of the House, whether familiar with his venerable 
aspect or not, the Old Man Eloquent presents an 
object of the most earnest and respectful regard. 
But in any congregation of men, the sage would 
command this attention. His whole aspect wears 
that unmistakeable air which betokens a man dis- 
tinguished above his fellows. A noble head, almost 
entirely bald. and white and shining as polished 
Parian marble—eyes that beam brightly as half a 
century ago. but serene and clear as a river fount 
away among the hills—a mouth and chin whose 
every line evinces philosophic diguity and, firm- 
ness, not unmingled with the gracious benignity 
of a loving heart—remind us of one of those im- 
mortal busts which have familiarized to our 
thoughts the form in which wisdom dwelt at Ath- 
ens in the days of her unclouded intellectual 
glory, and fully assure us that we behold at least 
one fit representative of a free and sovereign peo- 
ple, in this latter day of more perfect light and 
jiberty. 

The last occasion on which the Old Man Elo- 
quent addressed the House is not likely to be soon 
forgotten. It was on the last night of the session of 
1845-46. The President had sent a message to 
Congress, asking an appropriation of two millions 
of dollars, to be placed entirely at the discretion- 
ary disposal of the Executive, for the purpose, as 
he declared. of facilitating the negotiation of a 
peace with Mexico. A great deal of angry and irri- 
tating discussion of the subject had taken place in 
both Houses. The question of slavery—of all sub- 

jects that can be debated in these halls, I need hard- 
ly say, the most inflammatory—had been thrown 
into the arena, by the introduction of an amend- 
ment to the preamble of the bill, affixed by cer- 
tain of the party, for the purpose of effecting 
certain objects aimed at by the Executive ; and the 
feelings of members, on all sides of the House, 
were excited to the highest pitch. In vain did the 
Speaker exert himself to preserve the decorum of 
the House, at all times a difficult task, but now ten- 
fold more arduous, in consequence of the exciting 
subject under consideration, and the lateness of 
the hour. The imperfect manner in which the 
hall was lighted added to the confusion. Some 
yeurs ago, just a few moments after the House had 
adjourned, the immense and superb chandelier fell, 
with a terrible crash, breaking the desks in the 
centre of the hall into a thousand fragments, and 
shivering the glass in the windows like a discharge 
of artillery. The costly article of ornament and 
use has not been replaced, and, when the House 


dle on every member’s desk. A somewhat singular 
effect is thus produced. The hall looks something 
like a vast market place on a Saturday night, 
whilst the tumult of tongues does not by any means 
tend to dispel the illusion. Galleries and lobbies 
are wrapt in gloom, and the dim obscure of the 
vast dome is spread out over all like a mighty pall- 
All this, however, helps to heighten the effect of 
the specific illumination to which each counte- 
nance on the floor is subjected. The sickly glare 
of candlelight falling full upon a human face dis- 
torted by Passion, certainly does not sweeten the 
expression ; and, on this occasion, the fact was veri- 
fied in two hundred and fifty instances. It was, 
indeed, one of the most interesting studies of the 
human visage, under the peculiar effect of candle- 
light, on a comprehensive scale, that I ever recol- 
lect being favored with, except in the case of a 
Scottish Presbyterian Synod, engaged at midnight 
in a fierce discussion anent the duty of the civil 
magistrate to punish heresy by the sword ; in which 
cease, I must admit, the glare appeared still more 
unearthly, and the general expression still farther 
removed from the angelic. 

A noisy, spluttering, diminutive member from 
some obscure Northern district, who, with hideous 
grimaces, had been speaking in a sort of dumb-show 
for the last ten minutes, nobody paying the least 
attention to him, and his poor, meager, peevish lit- 
tle bit of a voice being utterly lost in the loud 
buzz of excited and angry conversation throughout 
the House, the galleries, chiming in with their 
hoarse sullen roar, had just taken his seat, when 
there was an instantaneous and absolute cessation 
of the mingled noises which had pervaded the hall 
a moment before, whilst a subdued murmur on the 
floor, and a sudden uprising and shuffling of feet 
in the galleries signified the occurrence of some- 
thing unusual. I naturally turned my eyes in the 
direction of those around me, towards the side of 
the House where the Old Man Eloquent sits, and 
found, to my great gratification, that he had arisen, 
and was about to address the Chair. The old 
man leaned forward, with both hands upon his 
desk, and seemed to be more feeble than I had 
formerly supposed. A great many of the members 
had left their seats, and stood crowding around, 
whilst the small gallery to the left of the Speak- 
er’s chair, set apart for the short-hand writers, 
not far from which the old man’s desk is placed, 
Was so thronged with eager auditors, who had in- 
truded themselves there in their anxiety to see and 
hear, that the reporters were squeezed up against 
one of the massive columns, and there, with note 
hooks in their hands, obliged to make what shift 
they could to discharge their honorable duties. It 
Was 2 good subject fora picture. They may place 
one less appropriate in either of the vacant panels, 
of the Rotunda! The circling crowd of stalwart, 
stern-faced men, all agitated by strong interest and 
cmotion—the striking figure of the venerable 
speaker in the midst, strongly illumined by the 
light which seenfed concentrated upon &—the fair 
forms bending anxiously downward from their ele- 
vated position over the Speaker’s chair, listening 
anxiously—the throng which filled the large circu- 
lar gallery seen still further in the distance—the 
figures slowly moving to and fro in the lobbies and 
in the dim recesses of the hall, (public claimants. 
and office-seekers, almost goaded to desperation in 
finding their dreams still unfulfilled at the eleventh 
hour, and now dead to every thing but their own 
ill fortune, flitting about like conspirators in the 
growing darkness, and scowling upon the scene as 
if it had something to do with their blasted expec- 
tations, the Speaker, not without an impressive dig- 
nity, leaning back in his chair; but with face turned 
in manifest respect towards. the aged orator— 
and the assistant clerks, half dead with the inces- 
Sant application of the last week, gladly pausing 

m their labors, and listening too, but all looking— 
rostrum, desks, lamps, officials, and all—as if they 
belonged to some other scene, so entirely did the 
interest and business of the hour seem concentrated 
immediately around the old man—the massive and 
noble architecture of the hall, rendered still more 
sombre and impressive by the uncertain light—all 
Fa Up & spectacle of exciting interest and gran- 
The old man commenced in alow and slightly 
broken voice, but he seemed quickly to gather 


strength as he proceeded, and in a few minuets 


a pealing bell on a cold frosty morning, and were 
heard distinctly in the most distant parts of the 
hall. With what bitter emphasis he dealt forth 
denunciations, which must, I am sure, have cut 
somewhere like a two-edged sword! The effect 
upon the features of one of his auditors I shall 
never forget. This was a tall, dark-visaged man— 
a member—standing on the outside of the circle 
collected around the speaker. My attention had 
been arrested by the fixed fierceness of the gaze 
with which he regarded the old man from the mo- 
ment he took up his position on the outskirts of 
the listening crowd. His countenance grew. blacker 
every moment, and, as the speaker became keener 
and keener in his merciless sarcasms, it assumed 
an expression so positively demoniac that I was 
shocked and startled, A cloak properly arranged, 
and the glittering of a poniard, would have made 
the fearful picture complete. But too soon, loudly 
and heavily the hammer fell, and the old man, cut 
short in the middle of an impassioned appeal, in- 
stantly sunk into his chair, in a sudden and ner- 
vous manner, which struck me very disagreeably, 
and somehow conveyed an unpleasant impression, 
as if the speaker had felt himself sharply rebuked 
for some gross impropriety. As the venerable 
speaker resume: his seat, his attentive auditory on 
the floor quickly dispersed and returned to their 
places, whilst throughout the hall, in the lobbies 
and the galleries, there was a simultaneous and 
general renewal of the buzz ind murmur of con- 
versation, like the breaking forth of waters after 
the flood-gates have been opened. 

I looked in the papers for a report of the old 
man’s speech. But I found only a meager sketch ; 
and, in truth, I did not much desire to have the 
impression written upon my own mind disturbed 
by any other memorial, however literally correct. 
Now, fresh in my recollection as the hour it was 
made, that speech of the Old Man Eloquent ap- 
pears to me the solemn witness of a wise and just 
man to truth not.yet, but to be hereafter, univer- 
sally recognised. HiS venerable image rises up 
before me, and his words of rebuke and warning, the 
utterance of a spirit elevated above the miry ways 
of party politics, and undisturbed by the exhala- 
tions arising from worldly things, sound in my ears 
like those of a prophet risen from the dead! 


THE BILL TO INCREASE THE REGULAR 
ARMY. 


a 





Mr. Hamlin, in the course of his speech a few 
days ago on the army bill, declared that in his 
opinion it would be impossible to raise the number 
of recruits contemplated by the bill; and he has 
good ground for the opinion. An act passed at 
the last session of Congress authorized enlistments 
which would have doubled the army; but, accord- 
ing to the report of the Adjutant General, the 
number of recruits for the year ending September 
30th, 1846, was but 5,945. The number enlisted 
in the three subsequent months is set down at 
1,500. 

Members from the South have been very earnest 
in pressing this bill to increase the regular army, 
but certainly not with the idea that the recruits 
will be gencrally drawn from their section. 

Of the 2,576 recruits enlisted for the general 
service, the numbers from the several States were 
as follows; 











New Jersey - : - « 38 
New York - - “ - 1,054 
Massachusetts : “ * 233 
Pennsylvania - - °. 351 
Maine “ * rl i 52 
New Hampshire - - - #10 
Rhode Island - - - 12 
Connecticut - - - - 34 
Ohio - - . - + 185 
Indiana - - « = 20 
Illinois - 2 is “ 109 
Michigan - - - « 17 
Wisconsin - - fe a 42 
Iowa- « - “ a © 6 

Free States - - - 2,163 
Kentucky - - - . 211 
Virginia - - i 54 
Delaware - as r " 18 
District of Columbia - - 27 
Georgia - - - - 4 
Tennessee - - - - 21 
Maryland - - oct ne 76 

Slave States - - - Ail 


THE FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual message of Governor Suunx, which 
was laid before the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
on Wednesday last, gives the following exhibit of 
the financial affairs of that State, as we find that por- 
tion of the message abridged in the Philadelphia 
Chronicle: 

The State debt on the 1st of December last 


was, as appears from the report of the Auditor 
General: 


Total funded debt - - $38,858,970 52 


Relief notes in circulation - 1,081,664 00 
Interest certificates outstanding - 703,810 69 
Interest certificates unclaimed - 4,433 11 
Interest on certificates to August ‘ 

1, 1845, when funded - : 44,423 21 
Domestit creditors - - 96,275 47 


Total public debt on the 1st De- 

cember, 1846, - - - $40,789,577 00 
Being $196,816.22 less than it was on the ist De- 

cember, 1845. 

The citizens of the Commonwealth are lauded 
for having provided the means for paying the in- 
terest on the State debt since the Ist of February, 
1845. ‘The Governor proceeds to show, however, 
that the revenue of the State is less than the ex- 
penditures; that in 1845{t fell short $414,199.32 ; 
and that the financial operations of the year end- 
ing on the 30th of November last. exhibit a defi- 
ciency of $332,063.25. These deficiencies have 
been heretofore made up from the balance in the 
Treasury, and from the collections of outstanding 
taxes. But, for the future, the Governor presses 
upon the Legislature the necessity of remodelling 
the law of the last session, providing for raising 
additional revenue for State purposes; which, with 
the next triennial assessment of property fairly 
made, will then most probably yield a sufficient 
revenue, the value of property having increased 
greatly since the last triennial assessment was 
made. 

The report of the Canal Commissioner shows a 
steady increase in the revenue from the public 
works. The receipts of last year exceeded those 
of the former year by the sum of $98,515.33. 

The passage of a law authorizing the Treasurer 
to anticipate a small portion of the revenue of this 
year, to meet the payments of interest due on the 
Ist of February, is recommended. 

_ The increased revenue from taxation under ex- 
isting laws is estimated at one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, based upon the increase in the 
value of taxable property. This i if so 
applied, will cancel, in three years, the remaining 
issues of relief notes, (a most desirable thing,) and 
at the end of twenty-three years, besides cancel- 
ling the relief issues, reduce the State debt to 
$23,175,032 ; at which time, it is estimated, the 
net proceeds from the public works will pay all 
the interest on the remaining debt, In connection 
with this subject, ans amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State is recommended. 

_ The Governor takes occasion to republish his 
views on the Tariff question, which are adverse to 
the Tariff of 1846. 


——_>—__- 


FINANCES OF NEW YORK. - 

The entire debt of the State, both direct and 
contingent, from information derived from the 
books of the Comptroller, amounted, at the close of 
the last fiscal year, to $24,734,089.95. Deducting 
contingent liabilities, it will be found to be $23,021,- 
080.85. ‘The agpregate of the debts cont 
on account of all the canals, from information de- 
rived from the same so amounted, at the same 
time, to went oopn th e whole amount re- 
ceived from all the canals for the year 28th 
September last was $2,842,214.83, and is made up 
as follows: Amount received from-tolls $2,788,- 
134.76; rents of surplus water $10,715 ; interest on 
cash canal revenues $43,364.37—making $2,842,- 
214.37. The sum above mentioned, as received 
from toll, embraces railroad toll amounting to 
$23,201.89. Out of the moneys arising from the 
there haye been paid during the last fiscal 
year, for interest upon the State debt, $576,552.58 ; 
out of the general fund $400,0 ing $136,- 
652.48 for collections, repairs, and superintendents, 

purposes : 


tncleding the sum of $1,104.47 ; for toll refund 
pete —making the 
the canals of $826,308.64. 

€ capital of the common school fund is $2,- 
D1 sani the, United States deposite fund ‘Se, 
014,520.71; the literature fund is $265,196.51— 






‘literature fund $17, 
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i1,. | Senator, has been appointed 





CONGRESs, 
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Monpay, Janwary 11, 1847. 


In the Senate, the Vice President being absent, 
Mr. Arcnison read a short communication from 
him, appointing Mr. A. President of the Senate pro 
tem. A debate sprang up, on the question whether 
the Vice President had any such power, and at 
last was decided in the negative, by the adoption of 
a resolution “that the Senate proceed forthwith to 
the election of a President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore.” Mr. Atchison was then elected President 
pro tem. 

A bill was reported from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, providing for the appointment of a 
Lieutenant General. 

The House, after having passed the bill to raise 
ten additional regiments, retraced all its votes, for 
the purpose of adopting an amendment moved by 
Mr. Boyd, of Kentucky, directing the discharge of 
all the officers and soldiers (raised by the bill) at 
the close of hostilities with Mexico. As amended, 
the bill finally passed by a vote of 171 to 34. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the bill to establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Oregon. Much debate ensued in re- 
‘gard to the qualifications of voters; when, without 
having closed it, the Committee rose, and reported 
progress, 

Mr. McKay, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the civil and diplomatic appropri- 
ation bill; also, a bill authorizing the President to 
issuegT'reasury notes, or effect a loan, to the 
amount of $23,000,000. 

Tvespay, January 12. 

In the Senate, Mr. Arcuer announced, in ap- 
propriate terms, the death of Senator Pennybacker, 
from Virginia. The customary resolutions were 
passed, and the Senate adjourned. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the bill to establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Oregon. The day before, on motion 
of Mr. W. W. Campbell, anamendment was adopt- 
ed, requiring that voters in the Territory should 
be citizens of the United States. Two amendments 
were moved by Mr. Vinton, designed still further 
to guard the right of suffrage, and to retain in 
Congress the power to determine the qualifications 
of electors, the discussion of which was protracted 
till Tuesday, when they were rejected. Asa sub- 
stitute for the Sth section, Mr. Doveiass moved, 
on Tuesday, the following, which was adopted : 

“That every free white male inhabitant, above 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall have been 
a resident of said Territory at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act, and shall possess the qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed, shall be entitled to vote at 
the first election, but the qualifications of voters 
at all subsequent elections shall be such as shall 
be prescribed by the Legislative Assembly: Pro- 
vuied, That the right of suffrage shall be exercised 
only by citizens of the United States, and those 
who shall have declared, on oath, before some court 
of record, their intention to become such, and shall 
have taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the provisions -of this act.” 

An amendment to the 6th section was adopted, 
withholding all power to incorporate banks, or to 
borrow money in the name of the Territory. 

A system of tactics was now put in operation by 
Southern politicians, designed to involve a sanction 
of the Missouri compromise, and its extension to 
the Pacific ocean. 

First, Mr. Srernen Apaqs offered to amend the 
twelfth section by adding the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in relation to slavery 
in this act shall be construed as an intention to in- 
terfere with the provisions or spirit of the Missouri 
compromise ; but the same is hereby recognésed as 
extending to all territory which may hereafter be 
acquired by the United States.” 

This produced great sensation. Even some of 
the Southern members saw that it was a faux pas. 

One-half of the members were on their feet in a 
moment, and Mr. Hamuty, of Maine, became the 
spokesman of the Democrats of the North. We 
copy the report of his remarks from the National 
Intelligencer : ; 


_{ Mr. FH. said he should vote for the amendment, 
without, however, any reference to the Missouri 


compromise whatever. He held that that compro- 
mise had nothing to do with the Territory of Ore- 
gon. He should vote under the belief that the 
compromise had no more application to the Terri- 
tory of Oregon than it had with the East Indies. 
Gentlemen asked him, why then put it into the 
bill? He would tell them why; because, if this 
was not inserted, slavery would creep into this 
Territory as certain as ever Satan crept into the 
garden of Eden. He should therefore vote for it 
with all cheerfulness, because he was willing that 
there should be no mistake. For one, he regarded 
that the Missouri compromise did not apply to or 
in the least affect any Territory in the Union at the 
time it took place? What wasit? It was a com- 
promise between two sides of this House and of the 
country, effected by drawing a line along the lati- 
tude of 36 deg. 30 min., separating so much of Lou- 
isiana as should be open to slavery from that part 
of it from which slavery was to be forever exclud- 
ed. Now, it was obvious that, on every principle 
of justice, when other territory was to be taken in, 
the compromise line must be run on a different 
parallel, to suit the changed state of circumstances. 
Mr. H. had desired to have the principle of this 
compromise introduced into Texas, and made a 
condition of her annexation to the Union. But he 
had been told by gentlemen who opposed it that 
this would be unnecessary, because a part of that 
State must be free by the law of Heaven, it not be- 
ing adapted to a slave population; and finally the 
compromise was in that case refused, and slavery 
was now lawful in eyery part of Texas. It was 
time now that it should be fully understood ; that 
the resolution had been taken, and would prevail 
in all the free States of this Union, that there 
should be no more slave territory admitted into the 
Union, or suffered to exist there. That doctrine 
would prevail ; and wo, wo to the man coming from 
any one of those States who should not govern him- 
self accordingly. He might, possibly, escape for a 
time, for a short time ; but, as surely as he had an 
existence, the resistless tide of public sentiment in 
the North would ro]l over him and finally over- 
whelm him forever. 

Mr. H. should vote for the amendment because 
it was right, not because he believed that the com- 
promise had anything to do with this Territory.” 

Mr. S. Apams by this time was convinced of his 
blunder, and withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, immediateiy fol- 
lowed with a more adroit amendment, as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the whole of the said Territory 
lies north of 36 degrees 30 minutes north lati- 
tude, known as the line of the Missouri compro- 
mise.” 

This to follow the clause excluding slavery. He 
was proceeding to discuss the question, when the 
Committee rose, for the purpose of giving an op- 
portunity to Mr: McDowell, of Virginia, to an- 
nounce the death of Judge Pennybacker, This he 
did in a very impressive manner, and the House, 
after the usual resolutions, adjourned. 

To-day,-the question will be-on Mr. Burt’s 
amendment. If it pass, it will be equivalent to 
an affirmation by the House that the reason why 
Oregon is free territory is, that it lies above 36 
deg. 30 min. ; that the line of the Missouri com- 
promise ought to be extended to the Pacific coast ; 
and that all territory below that should be giv- 
en to slavery. This is what is meant by the 
amendment. It is, in fact, a renewal by Southern’ 
politicians of the controversy, whether slavery 
should be prohibited or not in New Mexico and 
California. it would seem, then, that the battle 
is to be fought on the Oregon bill, instead of the 
two million appropriation bill. 

; Wenpnespay, Janvary 13. 

Congress did not sit to-day, in consequence of 
the funeral ceremonies of Judge, Pennybacker. 

Mr. Sprole delivered the funeral discourse. 


Dicawanie The Legislature of the State of 





Delaware has elected Presley Spruance, (Whig,) | 
‘of Kent county, to be a Senator of the United 


States, for six years from the third day of March 


mole amount S4618.9029.. Theanmual revenue [PE 
the United States , Shang ad ier ape Ricuarn M. Youne, formerly United States 


inted Commissioner of the 
Land Office, in the place of General Shields. 





.. Xtp See fourth page for the first chapter of the 
essay, of which the following is the second chap- 
ter : 


INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE RR. 
TARDED THE ACCUMMLATION OF WEALTH AND 
INCREASE OF POPULATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

BY A CAROLINIAN. 


Cuarter II. 


Reflection upon the facts set forth above, has led 
the author of these pages into the common opinion 
that slavery has been" the obstacle which has re. 
tarded the improvement and population of the 
Southern States. But at this point another ques. 
tion arises. How does slavery present that obsta- 
cle? 'The common, and I believe the universal] 
opinion is, that slavery affects the prosperity of the 
country by its tendency to degrade labor in the 
estimation of the poor, and to engender pride in 
the rich; and as a consequence, to produce idleness 
and inattention to business in all. And besides 
it is said to have the effect af keeping away for- 
eign immigrants, whose sentiments are averse to 
theinstitution. These combined causes, it is thought, 
have_produced the great disparities between the 
North and South above adverted to. 

It will not be attempted to deny the existence 
or the operation of the causes assigned; but m 
present pu will be to show, that the chief 
evils of slavery to the body politic result from prin- 
ciples more stubburn and powerful than its moral 
effects upon the people. 

If a farmer in Ohio own one hundred acres of 
land, with the cattle, the food to subsist them, and 
utensils of husbandry necessary in its tillage, he 
will, as is obvious, be able to enter upon its culti- 
vation with an additional ready capital sufficient 
to supply his laborers with maintenance. Thus, if 
the food and shelter of a free laborer be worth 
fifty dollars per annum, and one laborer be neces- 
sary to the cultivation ot ten acres, then five hun- 
dred dollars would be the additional capital neces- 
sary in the case above supposed. The laborers’ 
wages invariably come out of the sale of the crop, 
and consequently there existed no necessity for the 
employer to have it by him. 

The illustration may be varied by estimating the 
amount of capital necessary to the making a given 
product—one hundred bales of cotton for instance. 
If, as is asserted, one man can produce ten bales of 
cotton, (of course the product per hand is immate- 
rial to the illustration,) then the capital necessary 
to the production of one hundred bales, apart from 
the land, ete., as above. will be five hundred dollars. 

I will now inquire the amount of capital neces- 
sary to employ slave labor in the cultivation of one 
hundred acres of land, or the production of one 
hundred bales of cotton. If men slaves be worth 
seven hundred dollars, and the food and clothing 
of a slave fifty dollars per annum, the cultivation 
ofone hundred acres of land by the labor of ten 
slaves in Alabama, requires a capital ofseven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, apart from capital in- 
vested in land, cattle, &c., as above. Or the pro- 
duction of one hundred bales of cotton by slave 
labor requires a capital of seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, apart from the value of land, &e. 
I have based the illustration, for convenience, upon 
the supposition that the labor of men only is em- 
ployed, but it is perfectly obvious that the princi- 
ple is true generally of all free and all slave labor, 

Again: The average cotton crop of the United 
States for the last two or three years is estimat- 
ed to have amounted to two miflions of bales 
(2,000,000.) If it be supposed, for convenience, 
that the labor of men slaves only is employed in its 
production, and the same suppositions remaining 
as above with reference to the value of slaves, the 
product per hand, ‘and the price of provisions and 
clothing, then tls number of slaves employed in 
the production of the crop of the country will be 
two hundred thousand, and the capital necessary 
to employ them will be one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, ($150,000,000,) which sum includes 
the value of the slaves and the cost of their yearly 
maintenance. But if slavery were out of the way, 
and free labor employed in the production of the 
cotton crop, the ready capital necessary to produce 
it, apart from the value of land, cattle, utensils,’ 
&c., as in the above calculations, will be ten mil- 
lions of dollars, ($10,000,000 :) which is the sum 
necessary to feed and shelter the laborers for twelve 
months. ; : 

It follows, from the foregoing illustrations, that 
the ready capital necessary to employ slave labor, 
is to the ready capital necessary to employ free 
labor, in the production of a given quantity of cot- 
ton, or the cultivation of a given number of acres 
of land, in the ratio of the valuc of a slave, together 
with the cost of his yearly maintenance and cloth- 
ing, to the price of board and shelter for a free 
laborer. Upon the above suppositions of the value 
of slave propeaty, the price of provisions, &c., the 
ratio is fifteen to one, (15to 1.) But it must not be 
inferred from hence that the whole capital em- 
ployed to yield a given product with slave labor is 
fifteen times greater than that necessary where 
free labor is employed: because in this case the 
value of land, cattle, tools of husbandry, &c., come 
into the calculation, and constitute a part of the 
capital invested ; and since these items will be the 
same in the two cases, the ratio of capital to pro- 
duct, which, with reference to labor only, is 15 to 1, 
is varied in proportion to the value of lands, &c. 
To speak arithmetically, it is the addition of a con- 
stant quantity to the antecedent and consequent, 
or to the numerator and denominator of a fraction, 
and of course has the effect of lossening the ratio 
or the quotient. Thus, in the cultivation of one 
hundred acres of land, the ready capital necessary 
to employ slave labor, at the rates supposed above, 
is seven thousand five hundred dollars, ($7,500.) 
Add to this sum the value of the land at ten dol- 
lars per acre, or one thousand dollars, ($1,000,) to- 
gether with the value of the cattle, their proven- 
der, and the utensils of husbandry necessary in its 
cultivation, which may be worth five hundred dol- 
lars more, ($500,) and the whole amount of capital 
employed becomes nine thousand dollars, ($9,000.) 
In the cultivation of the same quantity of land 


~ with free labor, the whole capital necessary is the 


price of provisions and shelter for the laborers, 
which, by the above suppositions, amounts to five 
hundred dollars, ($500,) together with the value of 
the land, one thousand dollars, (#1,000,) as before, 
and. of the cattle, utensils, &c., five hundred more, 
($500,) making the whole capital two thousand dol- 
lars, ($2,000.) Hence the whole capital invested 
in the cultivation of one hundred acres of land 
with slave labor, is to that necessary where free 
labor is employed, as nine thousand is to two thou- 
sand, or as nine to two, or four and a half to one. 
This ratio of course becomes less in proportion as 
the value of land, cattle, &c., is augmented 

Thus, if the land be worth one hundred dollars 
per acre, or ten thousand dollars, ($10,000,) then, 
the other items remaining as before, the capital 
becomes, where slave labor is employed, eighteen 
thousand dollars, ($18,000 ;) and where free labor 
is employed, eleven thousand, ($11,000;) in this 
case the ratio is something more than three to two, 

3 to 2. 

It is ae from this, as well as from the pre- 
ceding illustrations, that without reference? to the 
ratio, the capital invested, where slave labor is 
employed, in the cultivation of a given number 
of acres, or the making a given product, exceeds 
the capital necessary where free labor is employed, 
by the value of the slaves. 

All the foregoing calculations are based upon the 
supposition that slave labor is necessarily and ex- 
clusively employed in the slaveholding States, and 
that each planter is the owner of the slaves he em- 

loys. This is not true in fact, much of the labor 
of the Southern States being performed by free 
men; but that circumstance by no means affects 
the principle involved, it only serves to mitigate 
its consequences upon the prosperity of the coun- 
try; and it is obvious, that to make such an objec- 
tion-to the principle is to acknowledge its opera- 
tion in every case where slave labor is employed. 
The employment of hired slave labor forms no ex- 
ception to the case; the hired slaves being nothing 
else than borrowed capital. : 

It may not be improper here to- anticipate a 
probable objection to the principle maintained in 
the preceding pages. It may h¢ thought irrecon- 
cilable with the well-known fa¢t, that agriculture 
is equally or perhaps more profitable where slave 
labor is used, than is the case where the labor of 
freemen is employed, This difficulty will be re- 
moved by reference to the illustration above, where 
one hundred acres of land are supposed to be cul- 
tivated by ten men. The capital necessary where 
the labor of slaves is made use Of was nine thou- 
sand dollars ($9,000;) where free labor is employed, 
only two thousand ($2,000.) The product being 
the same, it is thought unaccountable that the 
smaller capital should not yield a larger profit. 
This is accounted for by considering that the em- 
ployer of free labor is compelled to give up a large 
portion of his crop, or money derived from the sale 
of it, as the wages of labor; and this sum corres- 
ponds to the profit upon the excess of capital which 
the employer of slave labor makes use of. But this 
necessity which the employer of free labor is un- 
der of distributing a large part of his crop among 


imself; and it is equally obvious, that the distri- 
“bution of it can have no effect in enhanging or di- 
inishing the te product. I have already 


remarked, u e case of hiring slave labor, | 

| that it is nothing else isben leaned capital ; 
and consequently, that the ma a given pro- 
duct, or the cultivation of a given number of 
acres of land with hired slave , involves an 
equal invested capital, as when the slaves are the 
property of the namplogert Eee employer of 

ired labor is under the ecessity of par- 
eae’ : thborers’ ae fe the 
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The difference between the two capitals is seven | would also afrive at Saltillo in season. If z‘7 A few names have been gent in, by those 
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may be regarded as a joint stock or partnership 
business, in which the employer invests two thou- 
sand dollars, and each laborer seven hundred, or 
the ten seven thousand, which would make the 
capital equal to that where slave labor is employed. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
——_@——_ 


The Prumee Poputar Macazing, Philadelphia. Edited 
by Aucustine DuGanne. 


We have received from the publishers the Jan- 
uary number of this new magazine. It is a cheap 
monthly, of sixty pages, for three dollars a year. 
The articles in the present number are original, 
and many of them highly respectable. We are 
glad to see proper notice taken of Charles Brock- 
den Brown, the first of American novelists, in point 
of genius, 

The magazine is well printed, and has numerous 
embellishments, chiefly portraits of distinguished’ 
men, and views of American monuments, public 
works, &c. The number before us contains six 
portaits, one of Colonel Seaton, which, while it 
shows an excellent likeness, is scarcely flattering 
to the worthy Mayor. 

waitsinhages The 

Great FLoop.—The southern part of Ohio has 
lately suffered from an unprecedented freshet. At 
Columbus, the Scioto was twenty-two inches higher 
than at the great flood in 1832. Three miles of 
the National Road were submerged. and the rail- 
‘road bridge seriously injured. 

At Dayton, the flood did still more damage. The_ 
city was deluged, and the loss of property was con- 
siderable. i 

Rossville was partly under water, and the Ham- 
ilton hydraulic works were destroyed. 

The White Water canal, above Harrison, was 
almost irreparably injured. 

The canal, turnpike, and river, were blended in 
one, from Franklin to Dayton, a distance of twelve 


miles. 
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Tur Army.—The majority in Congress have 
passed the bill to raise ten additional regiments. 
The next business is, to vote the money for the 
men. Mr. Tibbatts,‘the other day, said in the 
House, that if capitalists would not lend their mo- 
ney to the Government, they could be tazed. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post says, that at a casual meeting of the 
members of the Committee of Ways and Means, it 
was agreed that the best mode of replenishing the 
Treasury and upholding the credit of the Govern- 
ment, was to impose direct taxes on bank stock, 
mills, distilleries, carriages, plate, jewelry, and other 


luxuries. 
ae es 


Cotonization.—Virginia seems to be undergo- 
ing another colonization. The Trenton Gazette 
says, that a company of thirteen Burlington (N. J.) 
Friends have bought 2,000 acres of land in Fair- 
fax county, Va., for about $25,000, or $12.50 per 
acre. They will farm it Jersey fashion—and that 
is a good one. The land originally belonged to the 
Mount Vernon estate. A large emigration from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other States, to 
Virginia, it is said, is now going on. 

The Washington Fountain says: 

We are rejoiced at this incoming of the indus- 
trious stranger, and hope that he may overrun the 
whole of the region round about Washington. Our 
lands, it is true, are generally exhausted. but with 
a little care they can easily be redeemed. We trust 
that our city will soon begin to reap the benefit of 
this colonization of the Mount Vernon estate. in 
an influx of excellent vegetables and pure butter, 
for which we have a large market, and which the 
citizens at present stand greatly in need of. 


Procress.—It is not many years, says the New 
York Mercury, since the Gulf of Mexico swarmed 
with pirates, and piratical prizes were sold pub- 
licly at Havana; but now it is impossible to sell 
& privateer’s commission in that place. Mr. Polk 
would have done well to remember this ; then, per- 
haps, he would never have recommended letters of 
marque and reprisal. Piracy is a very natural” 
sequent to privateering. Men once let loose upon 
the ocean, to prey upon the private property of 
another nation, will soon grow depraved enough to 
turn upon their own countrymen. 





Native Americans.—A convention of the Na- 
tive Americans of Pennsylvania is to be held at 
Harrisburg on Washington’s birthday. 





FROM THE ARMY Pa aN cm ADVANCE OF 


The New Orleans Picayune of the 2d instant, 
on the authority of a gentleman who came passen- 
ger on the steamer Virginia, from the Brazos San- 
tiago, on the 27th ultimo, reports the following : 

An express from General Worth, at Saltillo, 
arrived at Monterey on Wednesday, the 16th of 
December. It brought the news that Gen. Worth 
had learned through his spies that Santa Anna 
was within three days’ march of Saltillo, at the 
head of an army of twenty or thirty thousand 
men. The express bore a call upon Gen. Taylor 
for reinforcements. Gen. Taylor and his staff 
had left Monterey on the 15th ultimo, the day be- 
fore the express arrived, for Victoria, to join his 
command, which was two days’ march in advance 
of him 

Gen. Butler, in command at Monterey, imme- 
diately sent off despatches to Gen. Marshall at 
Camargo, and to Gen. Patterson at Matamoros, 
to send forward without delay all the troops they 
could spare from their commands. 


The National Intelligencer of Monday pub- 
lishes the following letter, giving the latest intel- 
ligence from Matamoros, which rather discredits 
the rumored advance : 


“ Matamoros, Dec. 23, 1846. 

“Several persons are going to your city, all of 
whomare from Monterey, as they say, and will take 
alarming accounts as to the situation of the force 
under Gen. Worth at Saltillo, and theadvance ofa 
large force under Santa Anna. I have endeavored 
to ascertain the particulars, and do not credit the 
rumor. They may be true, but the express spo- 
ken of arrived here yesterday, and no such 
despatches as are said to be sent have been re- 
ceived. One thing is certain, General Patterson 
has not yet changed his route towards Victoria, 
with the force under his commond, as he probably 
would do if Santa Anna was advancing towards 
Saltillo with the force represented. The rear of 
his column left to-day, with the exception of a few 
wagons.” 


LATE FROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Picayune has copies of El 
Locomotor of Vera Cruz of the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16thand 17th December, from which it gathers the 
subjoined intelligence from Mexico: 

In regard to the action of the Mexican Con-’ 
gress, the accounts which the papers give us are 
not complete, but they do not confirm what has been 
generally said and believed of the rejection of our over- 
tures for peace. They do not, however, contradict 
our former reports. ‘The belief in the squadron 
appears to have been that Congress had not acted 
upon the subject at all. Had they done so, it 
would in‘all probability have been known in the 
squadron. or noted in the papers. Lieutenant 
Bowers informs us that he had heard nothing of it 
up to the 2ist, when he had an interview with 
some English. officers, who are usually well in- 
formed as to the course of events in Mexico. 

—— 
LATER FROM THE ARMY. 
From the New Orleans Picayune of January 3. 
Advance.of Santa Anna upon Saltillo confirmed ; prob- 
ability of a battle having been fought ; despatch of 
troops to Saltillo and Monterey ; anticipated attack 
upon Camargo, &¢. 

By the arrival, at a late hour last night, of the 
United States steamer Edith, we have three days’ 
later dates from Brasos Santiago. She left Brasos 
on the 30th ultimo, and brings confirmation of the 
reported advance of Santa Anna, with a large force, 
upon Saltillo. It was reported that the Mexican 
army was nearly 30,000 strong. 

‘When General Worth’s express reached Mon- 
terey, General Taylor had only gone six or eight 
miles on his march to Victoria, and the troops 
under Generals Twiggs and Quitman were but 
twelve miles in advance. Orders were immedi- 
ately issued to this division to retrace its steps, 
and proceed at once to Saltillo, 

General Wool was ninety miles from Saltillo, at 
the last advices from him, and it was he 
would join General Worth in season to assist in 


Trae tie ookebin f gentl who came 
“Tt was the i ' 0! ntlemen who 

fers in the Edith, with whom we have 

conv: that a battle was fought about the 25th 


ultimo. It was thought, however, that General 
Taylor had Teached. Saltillo before that time, and 


army was. overrated, but no positive knowledge 
was had of his exact numbers. 

» The whole valley of the Rio Grande was in a 
state of great ferment. Apprehensions of an at- 
tack were entertained at Camargo, Matamoros, 
and other points, from the rancheros under Canales. 

pS dar Shs 
Extract of a letter from Connecticut. 

“ Afterall, what is to become ofanti-slavery with- 
out the church, and what is to become of the church 
in the present position? Her power for good is 
wellnigh gone, but it is mighty for evil. A pro- 
slavery ministry, church and religious meetings, 
are eating out the vitals of the Liberty party in 
Massachusetts, and, though to a less extent, in Con- 
necticut. I see but three courses for Abolitionists 
to pursue—either tv remain in these churches and 
become pro-slavery; to come out and foym new 
churches; or go over to Garrisonism. This ref- 
ormation, with their present organization and 
teachers, is hopeless. I am for building anew, but 
who are the builders? This church question, de- 
pend upon it, must be met. We cannot go on 
much longer supporting religious teachers whom 
we would not vote for to fill the lowest office. We 
must give up our anti-slavery voting, or cease sup- 
porting pro-slavery ministers and churches. That’s 
certain. We cannot maintain a political morality 
purer than our religion.” % 

pai ob 


OUTRAGES IN ACCOMAC COUNTY. 


We learn from a letter published in the Snow 
Hill Shield, that a series of daring outrages have 
lately been committed in Accomac county, Va. A 
gang of villains had preferred a charge of fraud 
against Thomas R. Jqynes, Esq., and to gratify 
their malignity had wantonly fired his barn, and 
subsequently sent him a note, threatening further 
violence to his property, and that of J udge Scar- 
borough, his son-in-law. Another act of lawless- 
ness had also been perpetrated lately, on the Sab- 
bath, at Guilford meeting-house, where a number 
of rioters, with a loaded cannon, assembled to in- 
flict & summary punishment upon the Rev. Mr. 
Hargis, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
at the time was preaching to a large congregation. 
The rioters first surrounded the church, com- 
menced discharging fire-arms and throwing stones, 
which created such alarm and confusion that many 
left the house of worship, fearing to remain longer. 
Mr. Hargis, though much disturbed by the pro- 
ceedings without and the sobbings of defenceless 
women within, continued to preach. But the 
noise increased, while the rioters tore off the win- 
dow shutters and beat the sides of the house with 
stakes. Growing more bold, some at last enteréd 
when Mr. H. requested them to be seated until 
he had finished his discourse, when he would wil- 
lingly give them any required explanation. This 
they refused to do, but forced themselves up to the 
pulpit, when the confusion became so great that 
the congregation had to be dismissed, and Mr. H. 
with his wife retreated from the house, amidst 
threats of violence from the mob. The offence 
alleged against Mr. H. is, that his church has re- 
fused to withdraw from the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and attach itself to the Church South, and 
that consequently it favors abolitionism. Such 
scenes are truly painful to record, and the authors 
should be visited with condign punishment. 

~~ 


A LAUDABLE THIRST AFTER KNOWLEDGE. 


The Commercial of this evening alludesto a ludi- 
crous occurrence at the telegraph office, of which we 
have been favored with the following details: 

A certain functionary of the United States Gov- 
ernment, now stationed in our good city of Gotham, 
and who formerly was a high functionary of this 
State, was anxious to forward a sealed letter to one 
of the Departments at Washington. Seizing his 
cane, he hurried to the Philadelphia telegraph 
office. Finding one of the operators, he addressed 
him with— 

“Mynheer, be you Mynheer Foss, de man vat 
works de telegraph bost office to Washington ?” 

“J have the honor of being the operator on that 
line, sir!” 

“Vell, I likes to see wonderful tings so vell as 
oder folk; and, as dis leetle letter vant to go to 
dere, so as to be safe, mit no mishtake, me vant you 
send him, vile me stand pehind you.” 

“Very well, sir!” said the operator, proceeding 
to open the document. : 

“Mine krout! you prake dat seal! You prake 
mine office in von dousand pig leetle pieces. Prake 
open dat letter! . 
preeson to prake shtones !” cried the honest official, 
in alarm. 

“But,” rejoined the operator, “how do you ex- 
pect me to tell them at Washington what you 
want, if I am not allowed to see the contents of 
this despatch ?” 

“You pig vool! Hans take my letters for vere 
me send dem, and no prake dere seals.” 

“Sir, what do you want?’ asked the operator, 
getting impatient. 

“Dat you put dis letter in dat machine, and send 
him to Vashington.” 

‘“ That is impossible !’ said the operator, smiling. 
“The transmission of intelligence is by the fluid.” 
“Me no vant de Intelligencer at Vashington.” 

ned | say that the transmission is by electro-mag- 
netic Influence;-end must go word by word.” 

“Oh! dat vontdo! Itishtwehurry. It must 
go dere all at once, in de post office.” , 

Much disappointed, he seized the letter and left 
the office, muttering, “Vonder how de Sun got 
Governor Young’s message down on de vires ?” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN DELAWARE. 


There is quite an extensive and powerful senti- 
ment awakened against the continuance of slavery 
in Delaware. A Wilmington paper says that pe- 
titions are in circulation recommending the Legis- 
lature to abolish slavery on fair and equitable 
terms. The paper very quietly adds: “ We have 
heretofore said that no other measure would con- 
duce so much to the prosperity of little Delaware. 
A tide of emigration would set in here, to buy up 
and improve our old and worn-out lands, and the 
million acres supposed to be contained in Dela- 
ware would be worth more than five millions of 
dollars more as soon as such a law is passed. Our 
interests require it. There are only about 2,000 
slaves in Delaware.” 

Pata ae 

A company of about thirteen, chiefly Burling- 
ton county Friends and farmers, have bought 2,000 
acres in Fairfax county, Virginia, for about 
$25,000, or $12.50 an atre. They intend to colo- 
nize and farm it Jersey fashion. The whole or most 
of the land belonged formerly to the Mount Ver- 
non estate. A very large immigration to Vir- 
ginia, from New Jersey,,Pennsylvania, and other 
States, is now going on. Under the ploughs and 
spades of these@Northern farmers the worn-out 
lands of Old Virginia are beginning to blossom 
like the rose —T'renton Gazette. 

_ — a — 

Important To tHe Lapirs.—The London Ga- 
zette suggests that when a lady would compose her 
mouth to a bland and serene character, she should, 
just before entering the room, say Besom, and keep 
the expression into which the mouth subsides un- 
til the desired effect upon the company is evident. 
If, on the other hand, she wishes to assume a dis- 
tinguished and somewhat noble bearing, not sug- 
gestive of sweetness, she should say Brush, the re- 
sult of which is infallible. If she would make her 
mouth look small and pretty, she must say Filip, 


larging, she must say Cablage. If she wishes to 
look mournful she must say Kerchunk. If resign- 
ed, she must forcibly ejaculate S’cat. Ladies when 
having their daguerreotypes taken may observe 
these rules with some advantage. 

cli dagi iat 

Tur Law or Love.—It would take, we think, 
a pretty long sermon to illustrate the law of love, 
and point out the application, more perfectly or 
more forcibly than is done in the following an- 
ecdote : 

Dr. Doddridge once asked his little daughter, 
nearly six years oli, what made every body love 
her. She replied, “I don’t know, indeed, papa, 
unless it is because I love every body.” 


SS eee 

A gentleman, just returned to this country from 
a foreign tour in Europe, was asked how he liked 
the ruins of Pompeii. “Not very well,” was the 
reply—“they are so much owt of repair !” 


A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE.—The testimony 
B. in its favor is overwhelming. ‘Phe numerous certificates 








in possession of the rietors have been voluntarily given. 
Many parents have been so utterly astonished at the number 
of worms by their eh n,and the immediate im- 


Cree ate sales, that they could not be silent, ~ 
would lose no time in making known the facts to vere " 
and near, that there really was a certain cure for this ge 
onthe retail price is 25 cents per bottle, which brings it with* 
in the means of all. pn 

i ty of Lancaster, Penn, 

Certificate of the Mayor of the OO Conv, July 3, 1844, 
Messrs. B: A. Fahnestock § Co. : 

GENTLEMEN: Several of the younger branches of my = 
ily laboring. under symptoms indicating worms induced the 
application of sus remedies; and I am happy to say that 
your Ve the desired elect of, in one instance, re- 

ing the incredible number of 15] of the iarge 

from.one patient, which, in addition to its other tested 

see in. my family, ¢ h the efficacy of your Vermi- 
as @ Sure CARPENTER. Mayor Lancaster City. 

This Vermifuge is equally effectual in cases of tape worm 
as in er forms of this disease, as well with adults as chil- 
Onfhere are many other Vermifnges before the public, got up 


similar style with and they are frequently to the 
z ‘a ne : the Bes ts tae topes the 
ee ed genet BA. Faboestosk’a ¥ at 


Pittsburg, as none are so efficacions and safe as 





also General Twiggs’s, General Quitman’s, Gen- |; 


Sindee B.A. 
EAHNESTOCK & CO., og Ai abd by ‘Drug: 


Mine krashus, me send you to 


but if the mouth be already too small, and need en- f 


for it. Hereafter, no rs will be sent, ex 

those twho pins paie™ Zio, Mad 
3-7 Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 

scribers. and send us eight dollars, may have a 

fifth copy gratis for one year. . 





PROSPECTUS OF HE NATIONAL ERA, 
AN ANTI-SLaveRy NEWSPAPER, 
TO BE PUBLISHED AT THE cypy OF WASHINGTON, D. c. 


— 
cat Manas, ein aa the etait 
at the seat of the Nat onal Government, of a Newspaper de- 
voted to the support of its claims. 

Circumstances and the present state of Public sentiment are 
peculiarly propitious to such an undertaking. 

The publication of an. Anti-Slavery paper, entitled “TE 
Nationa Era,” will be accordingly commenced n the Cony 
or WasuHINGTon, District of Columbia, on the First Thufs- 
day in January, Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Seven. 

It will be edited. by G. Bawey, Jun., assisted by A. A, 
Puevps and J. G. Wurrrigr, corresponding editors. 

While due attention will be paid to Current Events, Con- 
gres: ional Proceedings, General Politics and Literature, the 
great aim of the paper will be a complete discussion of the 
Question of Slavery, and an exhibition of the Duties of the 
Citizen in relation to it; especially will it explain and advo- 
cate the leading Principles and Measures of the Liberty Party, 
secking to do this, not in the spirit of Party, but in the love 
of Truth—not for the triumph of Party, but for the estab- 
lishment of Truth. 

The Journal will be printed weekly, on a mammoth sheet, 
of the finest quality, in handsome type, at the rate of two 
dollars a year, in advance. 

All necessary arrangements have been made for giving sta- 
bility to this important enterprise, and it is hoped that it may 
command the warm sympathy and prompt support of the 
friends of Liberty throughout the country. It is published at 
great expense, and, in order to sustain it, the friends of the 
enterpriee are requested to exert themselves to the utmost in 
procuring subscribers. 

Subscriptions and all communications relating to the busi- 
ness of the paper should be addressed to 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher, 
Washington City. 
XREAT NATIONAL MAGAZINE.—Pablished this day, 
THE PLUMBE POPULAR MAGAZINE, an il- 
lustrated iain: 3) the Nation, edited by Augustine Du- 
ganne. 

The January Number of this popular work contains a great 
variety of original articles, in verse and prose, and from some 
of the most gifted writers in America; and the following 
beautiful Piumbeotype pictures : 

Portrait of George Washington. 

Portrait of Colonel William W. Seaton. 
Portrait of Major Samuel Ringgold. 
Portrait of Colonel W. H. Watson. 
Portrait of Hon. Louis McLane. 

Portrait of Alderman John Binns. 
View of Washington Monument, Baltimore. 
View of the Capitol at Washington. 

iF" Price $3 per ysar, or 25 cents per number. 

ATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Jan. 14—ly Penn. Avenue, near the Capitol. 

J,OREIGN PERIODICALS.— ot 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originalsa—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh editién. ‘ WA 

The widespread fame of these splendid Periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary ergans, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. th 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Whig, Tory, and Radieal. “ Blackwood”’ and the “ Lon- 
doa Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of 2 more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rey. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. 





The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally wel got up, 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng- 
lish reader. 
mt TERMS. 

PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANGE, 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 = do. 


CLUBBING. 
Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subsoription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 


0¢s~ Remittances and communications must be made in all 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by handing him the 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
. letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. ‘ 

N. B. The postage on all these Periodicals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
scribers. : : tz) 

In most of the large Cities and Towns lying on the printi- 
pal railroad and steamboat routes in the United States, these 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 


DIGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 

Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments ; 

also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. — ji 

; Office, vounet of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 7. 


0¢$~ Will the papers friendly to freedom please give the 
following advertisement an insertion, and oblige 
BELA MARSH. 


NCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, by Lysan- 

der Spooner ; published by Bexa Marsu, and for sale 
at 25 Cornhill, Boston, and at the AnTI-SLavery Deposito- 
ry, No. 5 Spruce street, New York. 
age on the book for any distance is but 6 cents. A person re- 
mitting $1, post paid, can have four copies sent by mail. A 
jiberal discount will be made to booksellers and agents who 
buy to sell again. : er 

O¢y~ Will the publishers of Anti-Slavery papers please to 
keep a supply on hand for sale? 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr. Garrison, disagreeing to its conclusions on the ground 
that the words of the Constitution do not fully express the 
intentions of its authors, yet says: “ His logic may be fanlt- 
lesa, ag a merely logical effort. We admit Mr. Spooner’s rea- 
soning to be ingenious—perhaps, as an effort of logic, unan- 
awerable. It impresses us as the production of a mind equally 
honest and acute. Its ability, and the importance of the sub- 
ject on which it treats, will doubtless secure for it a wide cir- 
culation and a careful perusal.” — 

Mr. Joshua Leavitt says: “It is unanswerable. There will 
never be an honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest nor 
wlitician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare undertake to sunder 
that iron-linked chain of argument which runs straight 
through the book, from beginning to end.” | ig 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, (Utica,) 
says : “It is admirable. I warmly commend it te you and your 
readers. High as were my opinions of his ability, they are 
higher now that I have read his argument in favor of his po- 
sition that there is no legal or constitutional slavery in this 
nation.” ‘ . : 

Mr. N. P. Rogers, agreeing with some of its positions, and 
disagreeing with others, says: “ It isa splendid essay. If the 
talent laid out in it were laid ont at the bar, it would make 
the author distinguished and rich. 17 his easay should give 
the author a name at the Boston bar. It will at the bar of pos- 

Hy ” 

a E. Sewall, Exq., says: “It merits general atten- 
tion, not merely from the importance of the subject, but from 
the masterl. manner in which it is handled. It every where 
werflows with thought. We regard it as a grand arsenal of 
legal weapons, to be used in the great contest between Liberty 
ind Slavery. [ hope it will receive the widest circulation.” 

J. Fulton, jun., (Penn.,) says : “ Now tuat I have read it, I 
veel bound to say that it is the most clear and luminous pro- 
Iuction that I have ever read on the subject. It begins with- 
vut a line of preface, and ends without a word of apology. It 
is a solid mass of the most brilliant argument, unbroken, as it 
aeems to me, by & Sige flaw, and treads down as dust every 
thing which has prec@@ed it on that subject. Letevery friend 
of the slave read the work without delay. I believe it is des- 
tined to give a new phase to our stru, le.” 

Richard Hildreth, Esq., says: “No one can deny tv the 
present work the merit of great ability and great learning. 
If any one wishes to see this argument handled in a masterly 
manner, with great clearness and plainness, and an array of 
constitutional learning, which, in the hands of most lawyers, 
would have expanded into at least three royal octavos, we 
commend them to Mr. Spouner’s modest pamphlet of one hun- 

-six pages. . 
go says: “It evinces a depth of legal erudition 
which would do honor to the first jurist of the age. 

The True American (Cortland county, New York) says : 
“Tt is an imperishable and triumphant work—a law argument 
that would add to the fame of the most famed jurist, living or 
lead.” wy 

: Gazette says: “It is indeed a masterly argu- 
ies 9 ani unprejudi ed, who has d that that in- 
strument (the Constitution) contained guaran’ tees of slavery, 
wr who has had doubts upon the point, can rise from the peru- 
sal without feeling relieved from the snpposition that our great 
national charter is one of slavery, and not of freedom. And no 
lawyer can read it without admiring, besides its other great 
excellences, the clearness of its style and,its logical pre- 
Orit ” 
ome Hampshire Herald gen oe says: “It is worthy 

fted intellect in the country. 
ee one County Gazette says: “Mr. oes oe 
think, has clearly shown that it (slavery) has no constitutiona: 
The Liberty Press (Utica) says: “The author labors to 
show, and does show, that slavery 1 Levene A, i sieae- 
tutional and unsustained by law either - ¢ or eral. 

The Granite Freeman says : : read me pad oath 
Union could have the opportunity be ing magni ificen 
argument. We should hear no more, after that, of the “ com- 

mises of the Constitution,” as an argument to close the 
lips and palsy the hands of those who abhor slavery, and labor 
” 
rhe ae Ook aays: “Of its rare merit as a controver- 
sial argument it is su to speak. It ea fact, be 
arded as unanswerable; and we are perouaded that its gen- 
oa circulation would give a new aspect to the anti-slavery 
eause, by exploding the lar but mistaken notion that sla- 
very is Somehow entrenched behind the Constitution. 

‘The Albany Patriot says: “This effort of Mr. oe risa 
remarkable one'in many respects. [t is unrivalled in the sim- 
plicity, clearness, and of style with which it is executed. 
1s origina eeeicongiog, black lets Gutines 
bears down all opposition. Pettifogging, - ullness 
and try, special pleading and demagogism, all retire a 

) If every lawyer in the country could have it put int 
his hands, and be induced to study it as he does his brief, it 
would alone overthrow slavery. There is moral firmness 


that ” 

ere Chronstype walls ft "one of the most weaguifiont con- 
stitutional arguments ever sootene’ any Pe bod need 
work 4 ‘son make 

aot e reiraitoa of the least value to us asa shield of Piast. 

The Liberty Gazette (Burlington, Vermont) —— ; 
work cannot be too highly praised or too extensively eineniat: 
ed. Its reasoning is conclusive ; and‘no one can of Saag 9 
being convinced that the Constitution, anil ; 
friend and protector of slavery, isa purely § ; 
om.  «Byery Abolitionist shoald 
says: 

tenet rps dia eek, and keep it in constant circulation 
ee ena eis says; “This work is one of the ablest, 
of all the ts pro Neal or 








Price 25 centa. Post- 
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CONGRESS—THE GREAT QUESTION. 





Tuurspay, Janvary 7. 

Mr. Cameron’s resolution of inquiry, whether 
the revenue might not be increased by increasing 
some of the duties of the existing tariff, &c., eli- 
cited some debate in the Senate on the 7th, and 
was then adopted. 

A bill, reported by Mr. Benton, to encourage 
enlistments in the army of the United States, was 
taken up, gud passed unanimously. In a few re- 
marks before its passage, Mr. CrirTenpen took oc- 
casion to say, that, although he deeply deplored 
the war, he thought the true policy was to push it 
vigorously till peace was secured, and therefore he 
would vege all necessary supplies. Such he believed 
to be the views of both sides in the Senate cham- 
ber. No one dissented from the remark. 

The House resolved to close the debate on the 
army bill, at half past two o'clock, next Saturday ; 
and then resolved itself into Committee of the 

. Whole. 

The bill to raise ten additional regiments for the 
army was taken up. Judge DarGan addressed the 
Committee, not on the merits of the bill, but on the 
demerits of Wilmot’s proviso. The Mexican war, 
he said, was proving a serious matter. No people 
were so degraded, but if attacked and surrounded 
they would fight with desperation. While the 
army was in the field, our Treasury was nearly 
exhausted, and the House, with all its patriotism, 
had refused-the tax necessary to replenish it. 

The result of this war was the acquisition of 
territory—but this acquisition brought up another 
question, vastly more important in its bearings 
upon the Union than the armies of Mexico. Should 
fortune prove adverse, we could retreat; but, let 
this question be raised, and there will be no escape 
from it. 

It was the existence of slavery which produced 
all the feeling recently manifested here in regard 
to the acquisition of territory. 

Mr. Darean then proceeded to trace the history 
of slavery, and characterized it as a providential 
institution, to be continued or terminated accord- 
ing to the wisdom of an overruling Providence. 

The evils attending the system were all borne 
by the South ; its benefits accrued to the North. 

The recent demonstrations of the North against 
the extension of slavery to new territory evinced 
a purpose to hedge around and limit the South— 
to destroy the locomotion of slavery. What would 
result from this in twenty or twenty-five years? 
He was not willing to risk the consequences. He 
asked whether there was any member from the 
free States who was willing to abide by the prin- 
ciple of the Missouri compromise, in this crisis? 
He paused, but no one replied. Northern gentle- 
men, then, he said, were unwilling to stand by that 
compromise. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, interposed, and said the 
terms of that compromise expressly confined it to 
the territory ceded by France; and to that com- 
promise the North had faithfully adhered. 

Mr. Darean said the South had not so under- 
stood the eémpromise. But no matter. Was there 
a Northern man there willing to renew it? South- 
ern men were. : 

Mr. Doveuass, of Illinois, as may have been ex- 
pected, announced that he, for one, was for stand- 
ing on that ground. 

Mr. Darcan complimented him, and a member 
from Virginia shook him cordially by the hand. 

Mr. Darean spoke of the war in terms of mod- 
eration. He had seen from the beginning that it 
would be the opening wedge to questions far 
more perilous than the arms of a foreign foe. 
After the battles of the eighth and ninth of May, 
he deeply regretted the orders given to the army 
to cross the Rio Grande. Could he have con- 
trolled its movements, he would have brought it 
back. What was to be gained by revelling in the 
halls of the Montezumas? He preferred his own 
ancestral halls. His own policy would be to es- 
tablish a boundary line between us and Mexico, 
and then hold on until a treaty could be concluded. 
He saw no good likely to result from prosecuting 
the war any further. He presumed not to censure 
the Administration—he but expressed his individ- 
ual position. 

What would be thought by the volunteers from 
the South, when it was announced to them, that 
slavery was to be excluded from the territory their 
arms had acquired? This question must be set- 
tled before we proceed to acquire more territory, for 
afterward it will be too late. He was not a hot 
Southron—he was esteemed by his friends a cool 
man—but he would say to his Northern friends, 
that unless the Missouri compromise (giving sla- 
very all territory south of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes) were renewed, this Union would sink. 
He reiterated this opinion in still more emphatic 
terms; and closed by advising all the most influen- 
tial members of the House, Whig and Democratic, 
to go together to the President, represent to him 
the crisis which had come upon us, and concert 
with him such measures as would avert the mena- 
cing dangers. 

Mr. Daraan appears to be a good-tempered, 
amiable man, and his speech was delivered without 
any excitement. 

Mr. Seppon, of Virginia, followed in a speech on 
the same subject, which was more remarkable for 
oratorical pretension than any thing else. He 
looked unutterable things, and spoke with all the 
solemnity of a seer. He threatened the Union, 
and warned, warned, warned, Northern men to 
take heed of their ways. 

Mr. Grover, a Democratic member from New 
York, next addressed the Committee; and, as a 
specimen of the change that has come over the 
dream of the Democracy of the North, we transfer 
to our columns the report of his speech, given in 
the National Intelligencer: 

Mr. Grover said he was gratified to see on the 
part of his Southern friends—for friends he would 
call them—a different line of gctics adopted from 
that which they had once pu . He had heard 
to-day two gentlemen from the South very freely 
speaking on the subject of slavery, its origin, and 
extent, and what was to be its destiny in future. 
Now, Southern gentlemen had said two days ago 
that this was a topic which could not be discussed 
here: that all lips must be sealed in regard to it ; 
and they had uttered in doleful notes their solemn 
warnings that if its discussion were further per- 
mitted on this floor, the fair fabric of our Union 
‘would be in d ‘ ‘ 

But this morning quite a different course seem- 
ei to have been agreed on. They had themselves 
introduced the subject. Mr. G. rejoiced that they 
had done it; and he intended, on the one hand in 
no spirit of angry excitement, and on the other in 
no spirit of craven fear, but calmly and reasonably 
to enter on itsdiscussion. He wished, in the course 
of the examination, to go along with his Southern 
friends over the ground, and see where they agreed 
and where they differed ; for in regard to many of 
the positions taken by Southern gentlemen, there 
was not one particle of difference between them; 
in regard to others, there certainly was. 

But, before he did this, he wished to say a word 
in relation to the time at which this topic of slave- 

in’ our new territory had been introduced. 

rom various quarters of the House very severe 
censures had been cast upon his colleague (Mr. 
King) who had introduced the bill, as well as on 
another colleague of his, (Mr. Gorpon,) because he 
had in remarks upon it. In all that had 
been said by this gentleman, Mr. G. fally and 
heartily concurred, save in what he had said in 
regard to the time the introduction of the subject. 
His e had expressed the opinion that the 
sctumersanvrc tenses Po 
have had it deferred. Such was not Mr. Gin con 
vietion. He had advised the offering of that pro- 


it when moved ;, suppe 
ed i now, and should support it at all times. Waa 





say whether, under the sanction of legislative au- 
thority, territory free in itself, where slavery ex- 


isted by no law, should be converted into slave 

territory. Mr. @. had oor opt ee a 

now to declare 
Thettacoae why the proviso should 


have been introduced at that time. It had been 
published through all the North that the result of 
this Mexican war would be the extension of the 

had been iterated 
area of slavery. The charge , 
and reiterated through all that region, that this 
was a war of the Administration, got up by the 
South for the very purpose of extending slavery ; 
that conquests in Mexico would be pushed with a 
view to plant that institution where it did not then 
exist. Mr. G.did not believe this; he could not, 
he would nat believe it. He could not bring him- 
self to believe that there was a single Representa- 
tive on that floor who could for one moment cher- 
ish the purpose of using the power of this Con- 
federacy to convert territory, till then free, into 
slave territory, But he wanted some public legis- 
lative declaration in order to satisfy the Northern 
mind. The people of the North felt in doubt 
whether they should suppert the war; for though 
they ‘thought it just in itself, yet they were not 
willing to engage even in a just war, if it was to 
be e the instrument for extending the institu- 
tion of slavery. The Northern mind required, he 
thought, to be disabused. He therefore said to his 
friends, give us a declaratory resolution that you 
have nosuch design or object in view, and that it shall 
not be done. And what had been the result? The 
South said that to make such a declaration was giving 
aid to the enemy, and embarrassing the war. But 
he appealed to the great Northern heart—that 
heart that throbbed in the breast of all the people 
of that portitn of the Union, to say whether such 
a charge was just. They were willing to make 
bare their arm in the cause of their country; they 
were ready to furnish both men and means to fight 
her battles; but they could not engage cordially, 
they could not go into the contest with all their 
soul, if consequences wert to attach to victory 
which they most deplored. Mr. G. sought the 
proviso in order that he might get a more thorough 
support for the war. His colleague (Mr. Kina) 
had been willing to give the two millions asked for 
to get a peace, but he wanted to satisfy the North 
that there was no design in its application to ex- 
tend the limits of slavery. 

Mr. Boyn, of Kentucky, here rose, and asked 
permission to put to the gentleman from New York 
an interrogatory. 

Mr. Grover assenting— 
|. Mr. Boyp wished to know whether that gentle- 
man meant to say, and to act out the declaration, 
that he would not give men and means for this 
war unless the restriction should be adopted pro- 
hibiting slavery in the new territory? 

Mr. Grover replied that he had neither said so, 
nor did he design to say so. He would give his 
views very frankly on that question. It was to 
him immaterial what the South might do; the 
North were prepared to support, and they would 
support this war, even without the adoption of that 
restriction. He thought it inappropriate to make 
it the condition of a bill to raise troops; but in a 
bill of the character of that which had been in- 
troduced by his colleague (Mr. Kine) it was emi- 
nently proper. The gentlemen of the South and 
the whole country should understand that there 
existed throughout the entire North but one feel- 
ing; and that was, never to submit to the intro- 
duction of slavery by any act of this Congress 
where it had previously had no existence. He 
believed every Northern gentleman here (with 
the exception of one)—[understood by the reporter 
to refer to Mr. Doverass]—was agreed: on that 
point. 

Mr. McCrernanp inquired whether the gentle- 
man, when he spoke ex cathedra for the “ entire 
North,” meant to embrace the West also ? 

Mr. Grover repliel, he meant to include all 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Many voices: “ Yes; all the free States.”] 

yr. McCriernanp then said, if the gentleman 
meant to speak for all the free States, he must pro- 
test against his speaking for him. 

Mr. C. J, Incersout here rose (as did several 
other gentlemen) and inquired, Do you mean to 
speak ¢z cathedra for Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Grover said he meant to speak ex cuthedra 
for nobody ; he had expressed his hopes. He was 
not prepared to speak with entire certainty, but 
he hoped that on this point the whole North would 
be united. He did not seek to thrust himself be- 
tween any Representative and his constituents ; 
but he would say, that if the sentiment which pre- 
vailed universally where he resided was a true cri- 
«terion from which to judge, he believed that the 
Representatives who did not come up with him 
and his associates on this great and vital question 
would have an account to settle when they got 
home. 

The Committee had been told that this was a 
question of momentous importance, and that if the 
proviso should be pressed and adopted, it would 
dissolve the Union. Wasthatso? On what did 
gentlemen plant themselves in making such an as- 
sertion? Did the North, in makingsuch a decla- 
ration as this, interfere with the institutions of the 
South? They left slavery where it was. They 
fully admitted that Congress had no authority to 
legislate about it within the States. Allthe North 
admitted, readily and most explicitly, that they 
had no right to interfere with the institutions es- 
tablished in the Southern States; but they were 
united in the determination that, by the joint ac- 
tion of this united Government, slavery should 
not be made to exist where it-was not Hefore. 

Was there-in this any hostility to the South? 
Most%elearly not. Was it for the sake of any 
advantage they wished to secure for the North? 
Not at all. He left the interest of the North and 
the interest of the South alike out of the question. 
To what ought this House to direct its attention ? 
To the interest of either? Not atall. We found 
California a vast wilderness, almost empty of in- 
habitants—at all events, with an extremely sparse 
population—possessing in many portions of it a fer- 
tile soil, open to settlement ; we had seized upon 
it by our arms, and now held it under military 
control. To what, he asked, should the attention 
of Congress be directed in framing laws for this 
vast territory? To the interests of slaveholders? 
To the interests of the North? No. It should 
look above and beyoud all such considerations; it 
should look to the permanent interest of the terri- 
tory, to the future happiness of the people for 
whom it was called to legislate. He held that that 
House was bound, by the highest of all earthly 
obligations, to inquire only how the interest, not 
of the North, not of the South, but of California 
herself, might best be promoted. If then we were 
to annex and to settle this wide region, what sort 
of institutions ought we to establish there? Free 
institutions, or the institution of slavery? The 
experience of mankind, the evidence of all human 
history, went to prove that free institutions were 
better adapted to develop the resources and pro- 
mote the happiness of any country than an insti- 
tution such as prevailed within the Southern 
States. ~ 

The people of the North, @®any rate, had no 
doubt upon their minds in regard to that question. 
They had only to go to the boundary line which 
separated slave territory from free, to see at once 
“which of the two to choose.” Indeed, the ques- 
tion might be decided by the admissions of the 
South herself. The gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Bepincer,) who — rc ete 

esterda ke very indignantly about the Nor 

Teraaity lottaviog the South about her “deform- 
ity” and her “misfortune.” Now, with all defer- 
ence, Mr. G. must say that it was no such thing. 
All that the North did in this matter was to pray 
gentlemen not to exterfd their own “deformity” 
and their own “ misfortune” to regions which were 
now free from them. If the South was satisfied, 
as they always said, that the introduction of sla- 
very into this country by Great Britain was a real 
injury, let them not inflict the same injury upon 
others. Our revolutionary fathers, in enumerating 
their charges of oppression against the Government 
of George IIT, counted up, among the rest, his 
“ pefusal to prohibit the slave trade” in their colo- 
nies. Why, then, were they actuated by so insa- 
tiable a desire to extend that evil into one of the 
fairest. regions of this earth? If they owned it 
to be an evil, why would benevolent: men wish to 
extend it? What possible excuse could they frame 
for such a wish? How could they justify it even 
to their own constituents? Some had referred the 
introduction of the proposed proviso to a wish on 
the part of the North to secure to themselves the 
balance of es. But they did not do it for 
that end. e North always had had the bal- 
ance of power; and yet the Presidents of the 
United States had for forty years come from the 
South, and only for sixteen years from the North. 
The same statement, or nearly the same, might be 
made respecting all the other leading stations in 
the Government. It was not for the sake of the 
balance of power that the North wished for this 
proviso. They planted themselves upon princi- 
ple—the higher, holier principle of preserving 
} this virgin region from the evil of the Southern 
institution. Secure tothe North but thisassurance, 
the falenjoyment of all ther rights. If slavery 
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authority to pass this law? 
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brethren would agree to pervert the Government 


extension of slavery by the conversion ot 
pactay Dre slave territory. “That the North never 
would do. How could any gentleman. ask it? 
What plausible excuse could they have even for 
talking of such a thing? The Constitution did 
not now embrace these captured Mexican provin- 
ces, It whs proposed to incorporate them into the 
Union; the North said, let them come; but. they 
come on such terms as would be most conducive to 
human happiness; and forthwith they were to be 
told, “ then we will dissolve the Union.” Was this 
an appeal to Northern fears? Mr. G. had no fear 
upon the subject. He had no dread whatever that 
this our glorious Union was to be dissolved, and 
least of all for such a cause. No; it stood firm 
and closely knit, and it would continue to stand 
so long as the North did nothing more than this 
to trench on Southern rights. Why, what reason 
could be given for such an.act? Because, forsooth, 
here, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
certain States of the Union would not consent that 
the power of the whole confederacy should he em- 
ployed in extending slavery! Mr. G. dismissed 
all such idle fears. Men of weak nerves might 
be intimidated by threats like these, but they had 
no terrors for him, He loved this Union. He did 
not doubt it would go onward in its bright career ; 
and well assured he was that our Southern friends 
would be the last to blight these fair hopes by se- 
ceding without cause. This was none. 

But he was referred to the Missouri compro- 
mise; and it was said that the South were willing 
to stand to the terms of that agreement. Only 
extend the line of 36 deg. 30 min. into California, 
and all would be well. Now, it did seem to Mr. 
G. that a small change had come over the spirit 
of the Southern dream within the,last twelve 
months. If he remembered right, we had had, 
during the last session of Congress, a certain bill 
introduced for the admission of a Territory called 
Oregon into the Union. The bill contained a 
clause declaring that in all of Oregon lying north 
of (the Missouri compromise line) 36 deg. 30 min., 
slavery should be forever prohibited, except for 
crime. A vote had been taken on that provision 
in the bill, and a very large part of the Southern 
Representatives voted against it. Where was the 
Missouri compromise then ? Where were “those 
sacred principles of compromise which were sec- 
ond only to the Constitution? Forgotten. 

Mr. Cuarman, of Alabama, here interposed to 
say that his name stood recorded among the others 
who had voted against the clause referred to in 
the Oregon bill; but he was not willing to be un- 
derstood as having voted against it because he 
was opposed to the Missouri compromise, but he- 
cause of the want of power in Congress to legis- 
late on that subject at all. 

Mr. Grover. Very well. i will attend to that 
matter presently. 

Mr. G. then asked again, where had been the 
Missouri compromise then? It was forgotten. Had 
not his colleague been charged here with being a 
traitor to that compromise because he voted to ad- 
mit Texas (a State equal in extent to four such 
States as Virginia) with an undisturbed right to 
hold as many slaves as she pleased? Nota breath 
of such a charge. The North had consented to the 
admission, slavery included. And why? Because 
slavery was already there: it was one of the insti- 
tutions of the State to be admitted; and therefore 
the North had been willing to receive her as she 
was, and Texas was received accordingly. 

Had we heard anything then about the dissolu- 
tion of the Union? Yes, we had; some gentlemen 
of the North were angry, and got up and talked 
about dissolving the Union ; and the Southern gen- 
tlemen got up and laughed and jeered at them. 
What had been the position of Northern Demo- 
crats then? Just the same as it was to-day. They 
took Texas, but they did not thereby extend the 
area of slavery a single inch. When they were 
asked to do the same thing now for California, the 
case was widely different. The South was all 
quiet then: not a word about the Union being in 
danger. We opened our arms and took Texas in: 
now Texas was a sovereign State of this Union, 
and the North stood ready to defend her rights. 

But now, the moment the North wanted to act 
on the self-same principle, what did they hear? 
“We will dissolve the Union; we will secede— 
farewell to this Union.” Away with the idea! 
With what face could Southern gentlemen ask of 
the North to give up the holy and just principle 
of keeping slavery where it is, when she had gen- 
erously thrown open her arms and received Texas 
with all her slaves ? 

Butthe gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Cuarman) 
and other Southern gentlemen said that Congress 
had nothing to do with it—had no power to act upon 
the subject. If not, then what was there to com- 
promise? [Laughter in some quarters.| If the 
power of Congress in the case was all a nullity, 
where was their boasted Missouri compromise ?— 
that agreement which Southern gentlemen some- 
times walked up to and sometimes departed from? 

Did these gentlemen believe their own principle? 
California was now free, (for even barbarous Mex- 
ico had abolished slavery ;) and they held that Con- 
gress had no power to act in any manner on the 
subject of slavery. Very well; what, then, was‘to 
be the rule, according to the law of nations? Cali- 
fornia Was now a conquered territory; we held it 
in military possession ; and the law of Mexico, to 
whom it had belonged, remained the law of the 
land in California till changed by the sovereign 
power of the conqueror. The conquering sover- 
eign was the American Congress; and if Congress 
could do. nothing-about-slavery, then how could 
slavery come into California? On their own show- 
ing it never could, until there was a Californian 
independent State Legislature to introduce it. 
What was California, or what would she be if ad- 
mitted? Would she not bea Territory? Con- 
gress formed the organic law, the constitution of a 
territory. The Territorial Legislature could go 
only so faras Congress permitted. Congress were 
the creators, and the Colonial Legislature had 
only a delegated power. Slavery then, it was clear, 
could never enter the Territory till it was receiv- 
ed as a sovereign State; when that should have 
been done, California might establish slavery for 
herself if she so pleased. After she became a sov- 
ereign power, Congress would have no more con- 
trol over her, and then the North would interfere 
on the subject no longer. Why should she? She 
would then have no longer any responsibility in 


hibit slavery; charter banks or refuse to charter 
them; and do every-other act and thing that per- 
tained to a sovereign power. If she chose to intro- 
duce slavery, let her do it ; the North would never 
complain ; all the North asked was to be kept free 
from the responsibility of any such act. This 
the General Government should do; it ought not 
by its act to make the North to share in the re- 
sponsibility; and they would not be responsible. 
They would be able to tell their constituents, 
whether Abolitionists or others, that slavery was a 
question with which they had nothing to do, any 
more than we have with the question of serfdom in 
Russia. We do not like to see men serfs; but that 
is not our affair. Serfdom is altogether a Russian 
question, and we cannot and will not interfere with 
it.. Just so as to slavery: we say our hands are 
clean; we have abolished it; and now it is their 
own concern at the South. But, if they should 
allow the blood and the.treasure of the North and 
the power of this Federal Government to extend 
the area of slavery, then we make ourselves re- 
sponsible for all the evils that follow to our own 
conscience, to the civilized world, and to God ; and 
there is no escape. They should then be respon- 
sible also to the future generations that should 
fill the v Jleys and hills of California in all future 


ages. 

wToday, if Northern men should do their duty, 
if they should dismiss all idle fears, and come up, 
(as Southern men always did,) shoulder to shoul- 
der; if they should meet the question boldly like 
men, and declare that slavery should remain where 
it is, and never by their act go an inch further, 
the thing would be done. : 

These threats about dissolution were thrown 
out to operate on weak nerves; to enable North- 
ern men who were afraid of coming up to the 
mark, to justify themselves to their own constitu- 
ents for a negative vote, by saying the Union was 
in danger, and they had to concede to the South 
or it would have been dissolved. But unless Mr. 
G. greatly misunderstood the men of the North, 
such an answer would come very far short of sat- 
isfying them. Every Northern man should look 
this question boldly in the face. He did not say, 
nor should they, to their Southern brethren, “ un- 
less you do this thing, we will dissolve the Union ;” 
but he would say, “we will do, openly, fearlessly, 
in the face of day, that to which we are called by 
the hehests of our country.” 

But it was said that to lay such a restriction 
would be doing great injustice ; that Southern men 
had as.good arright to go into this territory with 
their property as the men of the North had. And 
was itso? Then how did this doctrine dovetail 
in with the doctrine of.the Missouri compromise ? 
If it was unjust to prohibit this south of 36 deg. 
30 min., was it not equally unjust north of 36 deg. 
30.min.? Yet they were willing that this 
injustice should be dont on one side of a line, but 
not on the other. Could there be any soundness 
in an expect like this? How did it stand with 
analogy? The laws of Virginia prohibited a free 
citizen of another State from bringing slaves into 
Virginia for sale, Now, if slaves were property 
in the sense of the Constitution, what became of. 
the bless such a law?. Where did the Legis- 
lature of irginia get her authority to prohibit 
any such thing? In Delaware a citizen of the State 
was prohibit 1 from taking a slave out of the State 
and ‘him. Where did Delaware get her 
Mr. G. thought that 
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hibiting Mr. G. from bringing horses into Vir- 
inia, and selling them theve, The State of New 

ork could not pass a law that would prohibit a 
Pennsylvania farmer from driving his cattle into 
New York for sale. Nor could Massachusetts or 
Connecticut prohibit her citizens from taking out 
cottons or clocks to sell in other States of the Union. 
All such laws would be unconstitutional and void. 
Now, if Virginia might say to a citizen of Georgia. 
“You shall not bring a slave into Virginia an 
sell him there,” what greater injustice was it for 
the United States to say to a citizen of Virginia, 
“You shall not bring a slave into our territory of 
California and sell him there?’ Or what greater 
injustice would be done than was now done to the 
citizen of Delaware, who could not take out one 
slave to California for. a market ? 

Besides, were not all the States placed by such 
a prohibition on an equal footing? The North 
could not take slaves there, the South could not 
take slaves there. The South had in this the same 
rights precisely with the North, and the North 
with the South. Oneand the same law would gov- 
ern all, 

The gentleman from Virginia made loud com- 
plaint that his people could not go into California 
and take their slaves with them. But Mr, G. be- 
lieved that a majority of all the voters fh the 
Southern States did not now and never had owned 
a slave in the world. If their voice could be heard, 
he did not doubt that they would say, “Save for 
us a portion of this new country to which we can 
go—a country with our own climate, but where 
we may go without being compelled to submit to 
the necessity of slavelabor.” This was one of the 
reasons which convinced Mr. G. that all these 
threats about the dissolution of the Union were 
empty and groundless. : 

As to the position of the North in relation to the 
present war, he had already observed that he be- 
lieved the war to be just, and ought to be prosecut- 
ed; but it never could end short of the acquisition 
of more or less territory from Mexico, Mr. G. 
wanted territory; he wanted it for future ages, 
and he wanted it without that spot of deformity 
which the South (sometimes) so deeply lamented. 
He entreated the men of the South not to be so 
selfish as, like the fox in the fable, because a “ mis- 
fortune” had happened to themselves, to desire to 
spread it to all around them. 

He deprecated a union of his Southern friends 
with the Whigs of the North. The one cried, 
“No new territory without slavery ;” the other 
cried, “ No new territory at all” But, if there 
was to be such an ominous conjunction, he would 
say for the Democrats of the North that they should 
hold on “the even tenor of their way”? We had 
declared war against Mexico; we had issued ex- 
ecution, and he expected we should levy on her 
territory and get some of it. He wanted it, that 
he might send them the industry and enterprise 
which accompanied free labor. He wanted to see 
another New England rising on the shores of the 
Pacific ocean. ‘The Mexicans would never do any 
thing of this; they-were not the race for it. It 
took American freemen to do it, and they would 
do it. And could gentlemen intend that such a 
prospect as this should be cut short by Northern 
Whigs and Southern Democrats? To him the 
idea was melancholy. [A great burst of merriment.] 

The North had believed the Administration to 
be in earnest when they said the war was for our 
rights, and to obtain indemnity from Mexico; but 
they could not consent to take indemnity in terri- 
tory, if that territory was to be burdened with 
slavery. After referring to the threats of the 
South about a dissolution of the Union, he asked 
whether it was possible that all the pleas of justice 
and indemnity, all the blood and all the treasure 
which had been lavished in Mexico, and all the 
high professions of patriotism, were all to be re- 
solved into this, that they wanted more territory 
in which to extend slavery ? 

He had been told this, but could not believe it. 
He had been told that Wilmot’s proviso would 
“smoke ’em out,” and discover the true design and 
object of the war, and show that the South was like 
the dog in the manger, and if they could not get 
territory for their slaves, would not let anybody 
else have it for their free labor. 

But he had strenuously denied itall. He hoped 
he should not be compelled by incontrovertible 
facts before his eyes to believe he had been mis- 
taken. He concluded an eloquent and very im- 
pressive speech by imploring men‘ of all parts of 
the Union to unite in bringing the war to an hon- 
orable conclusion. 

Mr. Toomns, of Georgia, having obtained the 
floor, the committee rose and reported progress. 


Frimay, Janvary 8, 1847. 

The Senate did not sit. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the bill to raise an additional num- 
ber of regular troops, when Mr. Toomss, of Geor- 
gia, took the floor. He spoke with great vehe- 
mence, delivering even the narrative portions of 
his speech in stentorian voice and with impassion- 
ed gestures. He was in favor of the substitute 
moved by Mr. Rathbun, of New York. As to the 
war, he believed in the beginning, he believes 
now, that it was blundered into by the President ; 
but, speaking for himself and friends, he would 
vote for every measure to sustain the war. 

The President had renewed the struggle be- 
tween himself and his opponents, by charging trea- 
son upon themi»-hic message. 

The Democratic members have gasconaded about 
patriotism, about preparing the hearts of the peo-. 
ple; but, when measures are proposed, commensu- 
rate with the magnitude of the war, where are 
they? Let their vote three days ago answer. 

He charged upon the Administration, that it 
had not prosecuted the war with vigor. He would 
vote ten, or twenty, or fifty, ora hundred regi- 
ments. All he asked was, that the Administration 
should act with energy, and win peace—(that is, 
conquer peace.) 

He was opposed to the conquest, dismember- 
ment, or annexation, of any portion of the territory 
of Mexico. It seemed to be the only idea of the 
gentleman from New York, that the land of our 
neighbor was good, was fair, inhabited by a bar- 
barous people—and therefore he would seize it, and 
make another New England of it! 

He noticed the extraordinary proposition of the 
gentleman from New York in relation to slavery. 
He felé no excitement; his purposes were fixed. 
It is well, if these principles are to be sanctioned, 
to know it in time, that we may look out for the 
preservation of the Union and the rights of our 
people. 

For himself, he did not deny being a sectional 
man. The man who would not iove his own, 
would love nobody else. 

The principles laid down by the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. C. B. Smith) are such as we can 
stand on. The zeal of this faction of Democracy 
for free territory is new born. If its policy is to be 
adopted by this House, it is my deliberate opinion 
that the men whom I represent will provide for 
themselves. We stand in this Union upon a per- 
fect political equality, or not at all. We ask noth- 
ing but even-handed justice. 

Let us stop acquisition, then—put down this 
lust of conquest. and perfect our institutions. He 
pointed out the danger of encouraging the spirit. 
of conquest, and incurring the necessity of a stand- 
ing army. “ 

The gentleman from Ohio says the Missouri 
compromise applied only to the country ceded by 
France. That is true. But the South ceded 
rights by that compromise—the North yielded 
nothing. We had the right to go where we pleased 
with our men servants and maid servants. 

We do not chim slavery undor the Constitu- 
tion. We hold slavery by virtue of our municipal 
laws. 

‘Mr, Wovtnrop, of Massachusetts, said that, when 
his country Was at war, he would not stop to in- 
quire into its merits. 

He would not admit that there was any paral- 
let between the cases referred to in the British 
House of Commons, by his friend, (Mr. Giddings.) 
and this case. To vote against supplies in Eng- 
land is to change the ministry. No such opera- 
tion can be produced here. Our Executive holds 
his office for aterm of years. ‘The people alone 
can change the Administration ; the people alone 
can apply the styptic to arrest the shedding of 
blood. The refusal on our part of supplies would 
result in giving the enemy the benefit of divided 
counsels, 

Mr. Ginpinas asked to explain. Were the ar- 
mies withdrawn within our territory, there would 
be but one voice, and that would be in favor of de- 
fence. 

Mr. Wintnrop read from a letter of Chief Jus- 
tice Jay, recommending the action necessary for the 
defence of the country, and, at the same time, vigi- 
lant scrutiny of the conduct of the Administration, 
He-was not willing to class himself with those who 
would withhold all supplies; neither would he 
blindly. yield all the Executive demands. He 
knew nothing of more fearful augury than the at- 
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Be it, say his supporters, that this war is abom- 
inable, has originated in Executive usurpation, 
yet for the very reason that it is a war, and an un- 
righteous war, you must do nothing but vote sup- 
plies. The enemy will tak2 comfort from your de- 
claration of dissent. Let the enemy hear, said he, 
let the world hear, rather than free speech be put 
down, and the rein be thrown upon the neck of 
Executive power. In many senses, the motto, Our 
country, right or wrong, he detested, though in 
some senses he cordially sanctioned it. But 
whence came the doctrine that we should stand by 
the Eveculive, right or wrong? ? 

He justified hie vote in favor of the war bill ; 
but was he to be held responsible for all the acts 
of the Executive under that power? For the very 
reasons that he voted for the war, he felt all the 
greater right to hold the President responsible for 
the conduct of it. He was not disposed to deny 
that we had causes of complaint against Mexico. 
She was wrong in refusing to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Texas, wrong in breaking off diploma- 
tic relations, wrong in refusing to receive Mr. 
Slidell, and wrong she would be, if she refuse the 
proffer of the Executive for peace. 

As to the cause of the war, it must be sought in 
the annexation of Texas. What disasters, what 
feuds, has that step caused us! Here Mr. W. 
made a most eloquent, felicitous allusion, the words 
of which we could not hear distinctly. But the 
‘substance of it was, that the lone star of Texas 
was like the star called Wormwood in the Revela- 
tions. “And there fell a great star from Haven, 
burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the 
third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of 
waters ; and the name of thé star is called Worm- 
wood ; and the third part of the waters became 
wormwood ; and many men died of the waters, be- 
cause they were bitter.” 

Mr. W., in closing, referred very briefly to the 
question of slavery, somewhat_in the diplomatic 
style in which Mr. Webster is apt to touch this 
subject. Mr. W. is a dignified, impressive speaker, 
and commanded great attention from both sides of 
the House. 

Mr. Tiszarts, of Kentucky, followed in a mode- 
rate spéech in support of the bill. On the slavery 
question Mr. T. defined his position briefly as that 
occupied by the Southern men generally. He said 
the question of slavery introduced upon this sub- 
ject made it necessary to terminate this war at 
once. He made a strong argument showing that 
so long as the act of Congress remained on the 
statute book, declaring war, Congress was respon- 
sible for the war. ELow long do you intend to pros- 
ecute it? How is it to terminate? There were 
three ways of terminating it—withdrawing our 
armies, holding on to what we had acquired, or, 
marching on to the city of Mexico. Abandonment 
of our position was not to be thought of. Shall 
we take all Mexico? If the majority say so, I 
am With them. But a handful of men will not do 
that work. In truth, eight millions of people, fight- 
ing for their homes and their firesides, cannot be 
conquered. What should we do, then? Stand 
still where we are, hold on to what we have, as an 
indemnificetion to our citizens for spoliations, 
and to our Government for the expenses of’ the 
war. But he was in favor of the new invasion of 
Mexico. 

As to slavery, if their Northern friends had de- 
termined to exclude it from the new territory, he 
would have none of it. Our armies should be re- 
called, the territory abandoned. 

Saturpay, January 9. 

The Senate did not sit. 

e Lt House, in Committee of the Whole, after lis- 
tening to divers speeches on the bill to raise ten ad- 
ditional regiments for the regular army, preceeded 
at 2 o’clock to yote upon amendments, &c. ‘Two 
amendments of some importance were agreed to 
by decisive majorities—the first prohibiting the 
President to appoint to any office authorized by 
the act a member of the present Congress; the 
second providing for the discharge of the whole 
force (raised by the act) at the close of hostilities 
with Mexico. Anotner rong amendment was 
moved by Mr. Tibbatts, to secure bounty lands, 
&e., to the officers and soldiers. Eight amend- 
ments to this amendment were successively moved 
and rejected. Mr. Tibbatts then accepted a sub- 
stitute for his amendment, but that also was re- 
jected: Other amendments were offered, some of 
which were rejected, some adopted; among the 
latter, one creating the office of lieutenant general. 
Mr. Rathbun, of New York, then moved a substitute 
for the entire bill, ®aking the troops to be raised 
volunteers, and securing to the rank and file the 
election of their own officers. A motion to amend 
the substitute by a provision creating the office of 
lieutenant general was rejected—66 yeas, 95 nays. 
The Committee then rose, and reported the substi- 
tute bill. Another effort to amend it by providing 
for a lieutenant general was negatived—yeas 90, 
nays 120. 

The question was then taken on Mr, Rathbun’s 
substitute, and it was lost—yeas 103, nays 104, 
The original bill was then ordered to be engross- 
ed, and was read a third time. The yeas and nays 
on the final passage of the bill were then ordered, 
but before they could be taken the House ad- 


journed. 
-———_o———_—— 


THE ECONOMICAL BEARINGS OF SLAVE 
LABOR. 


We commence to-day the publication of an elab- 
orate essay on the economical bearings of slave 
labor, from the pen of a Southern man, born in 
North Carolina, now a citizen of Maryland. It 
was lately issued from the press in this place, in 
pamphlet. form, but its merits should secure to it 
a wider circulation than it received in that way. 

The first chapter contains views familiar to the 
anti-slavery reader, but those that follow will pre- 
sent many original and striking thoughts. 


INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE RE- 
TARDED THE ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH AND 
INCREASE OF POPULATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

BY A CAROLINIAN, 


Cuarter I. 


In examining the causes which have retarded 
the accumulation of wealth and population in the 
Southern or slaveholding States, it will be proper 
to advert to the particular circumstances in which 
the inferiority of the South, as contrasted with the 
North, consists. The reader will perceive, by 
turning to the map, that the slaveholding States, 
fourteen in number, commencing with Maryland, 
constitute much the larger portion of the Union, 
and, according to the computation of geographers, 
contains an area of six hundred and eighty thou- 
sand square miles;* whereas the fourteen free 
States, together-with Iowa and Wisconsin,{ contain 
only four hundred and fifty thousand square miles. 
The Southern climate, generally, is esteemed the 
more wholesome, her soil equal to that of the North- 
ern States, and her productionssurpassing in impor- 
tance those perhapsof any country in the world; for 
while her capacity for the production of grain, and all 
other articles which make up the staple of human 
subsistence and human comfort, is unsurpassed, she 
enjoys an almost exclusive monopoly in the supply 
of two articles, cotton and tobacco, which form of 
themselves, if not the chief. object, certainly the 
‘greatest item of the commerce of nations. To these 
must be added the important articles, sugar, rice, 
and indigo, the production of which in the United 
States is entirely confined to the South. Her min- 
eral resources, and her natural facilities of internal 
and external commerce, are equal or superior to 
those of the Northern States. If, therefore, the 
Southern States are behind the Northern in all the 
elements of social improvement, the cause 1s meré 
not traceable to physical impediments. For wit 


superior soil, climate, and productions, equal natu- 
yal facilities of inland navigation and external com- 


merce, and greater extent of territory, it 1s quite 
reasonable to infer, that, all things being equal, the 
South would have been in advance of the North in 
population and commerce, and, as a consequence, in 
the number and size of her townsand cities, and the 
general improvement of the country. But. for some 
cause, the reverse ofall this isthe case. The Northern 
Statescontaina much larger population upona much 
smaller territory. ‘They monopolize nearly all the 
foreign commerce of the country, besides carrying 
on a more extensive internal trade than the South ; 
their manufactures, and perhaps agriculture, are 


in as both are unquestionably. 
rise in caalleg, The Nesthom eiiea are a0. 
‘merous, large, and elegant, and evince a rapidity of 


growth at every successive census to which no par- 
of the State of Texas, when 
* This supposes that the limits of t! t tote wil 
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allel is to be found in history. On the other hand, 
the towns and cities in the Southern States (ex- 
cepting those upon the Northern border, and New 
Orleans, which, as the emporium of the whole Mis- 
sissippi valley; receives its principal contributions 
of trade from the Northwest) are few in number 
and meager in appearance, exhibiting little of the 
activity and spirit which are to be seen in the North- 
ern cities, and many of them are retrograding in 
population. 

f we revert to the history of the country, we 
find that the Southern part of it was settled by 
Europeans even before the Northern; and that at 
the period of 1790, when the first. census was taken 
under the Constitution, the population of the South 
was but,little behind that of the North—the former 
being one million nine hundred and three thousand, 
the latter two millions and forty thousand; the differ- 
ence amounting to only one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand. It must be regarded as a cir- 
cumstance which renders the present great dispari- 
ty of numbers, amounting to nearly three millions, 
according to the census of 1840, the more remark- 
able, that the breadth of frontier which lay con- 
tiguous to the Southern States, at the period of 
1790, was several times greater than that of the 
North; and consequently admitted of an earlier 
and more rapid settlement than the remoter parts 
to which the Northwestern emigrants must resort. 
The early settlement of the Northwest was like- 
wise retarded by the presence of warlike Indians, 
which is another circumstance favorable to the in- 
crease of population in the South and Stuthwest, 
as it would naturally turn the tide of Northern and 
European emigration in that direction. And the 
result has been, accordingly, that two States had 
risen up along the Southern fiontier, (Kentucky 
and Tennessee,) before the settlement of any North- 
western State. These advantages of position, cli- 
mate, and productions, it would be quite natural to 
suppose, would have given to the South, at the ex- 
piration of fifty years, a population much greater 
than that of the Northern paxj of the Union—not 
only greater in the aggregate, but greater in pro- 
portion to extent of territory—greater to the square 
mile. The reverse of all this, however, is strangely 
true. 

But the contrast will become more striking, if 
we compare the contiguous parts of the North and 
South with each other; this narrower view of the 
subject is fairer likewise, there being less dissimi- 
larity of circumstances. New York and Virginia, 
though not contiguous, enjoy nearly equal advan- 
tages of position; each touching the Atlantic, and 
possessing’an excellent harbor upon its coast. If 
the harbor of the city of New York is superior to 
that of Norfolk, the difference is fully compensated 
by the advantage of a more extended communica- 
tion. with the interior. New York has but one nat- 
ural communication with the interior, while Nor- 
folk has many. The territorial extent of the State 
of New York is estimated at fifty thousand square 
miles, that of Virginia at sixty-five thousand; so 
that, ifthere be any superiority in the soil of the 
former, which may be questioned, the more genial 
climate and extensive territory of the latter may 
be set down as a fair equivalent. One would think 
that the ratio of increase of population in the two 
States, under these equal circumstances, would be 
equal; and that the State which contained the 
larger population at the beginning of any series of 
years, as at the period of 1790, would maintain a 
proportionate superiority of numbers at the end of 
that series in 1840. Thus, Virginia in 1790 con- 
tained a population of seven hundred and forty- 
seven thousand—that of New York was only three 
hundred and forty thousand; and the ratio of one 
to the other was something more than two to onein 
favor of Virginia. 

After making due allowance, therefore, for a 
greater emigration from the more populous State, 
it would be reasonable to expect, without the inter- 
vention of some latent evil, that the population of 
Virginia, at the end of fifty years, would be nearly 
twice as great as that of New York. But the cen- 
sus of 1840 developes the astonishing fact that the 
population of New York is within a small fraction 
of being double that of Virginia—the former being 
two millions four hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand (2,429,000)—the latter only one million two 
hundred antl forty thousand (1,240,000)—a ratio 
of nearly twe to one in favor of New York. If the 
comparison be made between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, the result, though less striking, will show 
much to the disadvantage of the former. But Penn- 
sylvania, it must be remembered, lies remote from 
the Atlantic, and bears no comparison with Vir- 
ginia in its natural facilities of internal communi- 
cation ; its great centre of commerce, Philadelphia, 
has a rival, too, as the emporium of the back coun- 
try, on either hand, in New York and Baltimore. 

If the comparison be extended to the Western 
States, it will be attended with similar results—as 
for instance, Kentucky and Ohio—the former in 
1790 containing a population of seventy-three thou- 
sand, the latter only three thousand ; but in 1840, 
the population of Ohio amounted to one million 
five hundred and twenty thousand, (1,520,000,) 
while that of Kentucky was only seven hundred 
and eighty thousand, (780,000.) The general im- 
provement of the fuce of the country, the construe- 
tion of roads and canals, agricultural improvements, 
public and private buildings, the growth of towns 
and cities, in the States of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio, seem to be more than commensurate 
with their increase of population, if compared with 
the condition of things in Virginia and Kentucky. 

These results, so unpromising of the future 
prosperity of the South, have excited much specu- 
lation in regard to their causes ; but public opinion 
seems to have settled upon the conviction that 
slavery is the source of all the evils, or the chief 
evil which mars the prosperous career of the South- 
ern States. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri- 
her, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
wili be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &e., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following : 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nae for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is yong pes | hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himself with aquantity ofour Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated hy several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates +. 250 copies, or upwards, at per thousand; 100 or 
= gree at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 25 copies 

for $1, &e. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depoitay of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. ’ WILLIAM HARNED. 

ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Law, 

and Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow- 

ledgments of Deeds for the States of Vermnnt and Connecti- 

cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 

eral and State courts of Ohid, and’ in the courts of Hamilton 

county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book eoncern. Jan. 7. 


OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsboro h, 
Ohio; A. w. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Some Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway. any Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
Jan. 7. 




















NTANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insnrance Co. Jan. 7. 
.LUMBOTYPES.—Concert Hall, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington City, near Brown’s Hotel. 

Gold Medal awa .—The proprietor of the Plumbe Na- 
tional Daguerrean Gallery, having discovered a mode of trans- 
fe uerreotype to paper, is now prepared tu execute 
this new style of portraiture at the rate of 100 fac simile copies 
for ten dollars, including the original Daguerreoty pe. 

205 Baltimore street, Baltimore, adjoining Campbell’s Jew- 

elry store. 

251 way, New York. 

Boston, 75 Court and 58 Han ver streets. 

136 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

O¢s~ Instruction and apparatus furnished on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 7. 


'H ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE, BY THE 
USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE.—This is an ex- 
cellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth ache or 
pain in the gums in one minute. The Clove Anodyne is not 
unpleasant to the taste or injurions to the teeth, and will per- 
manently cure any tooth to which it-may be applied. 
The following testimony, from one of our most distinguish- 
ed practical Dentists, will be considered sufficient evidence of 


its merits : 
New York, December 19, 1844. 
Messrs. A. B. Sands § Co.: 

Gentlemen: In the course of my practice I have exten- 
sively used, with much success, your Clove Anodyne, for the 
relief of the tooth ache; and, as I constantly recommend it te 
my patients, I deem it just to impart my satisfaction to you. 

I am yours, very fally, 

. Levert, Dentist, 
it cane Broadway, — r of —— street. 
pared and sold, wholesale and retail, nry John- 
it and Chemist, successor to A. erie Co., 
y, corner of Chambers street. 
Lat. Main steest, bebween Thteband te 

tween ourth streets 
Jan. 7. .__ Agents for Cincinnati. % 

constantly for sale, at their 








JELLEN & HOPKIN 





very extensive assortment 


LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUE > ; RY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS? FURNISA ino DER ye 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four firat premiu: 4 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusett, 
New York, and Pennsylyania Exhibitior . 
the most splendid colored Daguerreoty pes 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather 
Instructions given in the art. j 
A large assortment of apparatus and stock alw 
at the lowest cash prices. 

3 New York, 251 pear oy Philadelphia, 135 Chesnut street 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal. 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue: Peters 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Wainut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway 
“ss, {27 Vieille Kue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. 


, and 
8, the 
8, Tespectively, for 
and best apparatus 


ays on hand, 


an. 7. 

eT FOSTER & CO.—To Printers throughout the United 

e¢ Mates: Cuar.es Fosren, late Foreman of the Cinciy- 
nati Type Youndry, aud the inventor and builder of the press 
called Foster’s Power Press, now used by the Cincinnati At 
las, the Enquirer, Kendall & Barnard; also, the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, the Indiana State Journal, Cutler & Cham, 
berlin, formerly State printers, Indiana, &e.; also, the 


wi 
lately used to print Cassius M. Clay’s paper, Lexington, Kee 


tucky—would inform printers in the Western States and élse 
where, that, after an experience of fourteen years, he has, in, 
connection with Bevan, Scott, § Co., in the city of Cincin 


nati, established the manufactory of Power Presszes, being the 
only one west of the mountains,) Hand Presses, the Washiny 
ton, Smith, and Franklin Presses, of all size 


4 ; also, Chase 
Composing 


Sticks, Brass Rule, Type Cases, Galleys, Car, 


Job, and Embossing Presses, Printers’ and Book)inders’ \ : 
terials of all kinds. We will also furnish Printers’ Ink. Cut 

Rules, fancy Job Type; also, Types for Newspapers, Bool 
and Job Types, from William Hagar’s Type Foundry, Ney 


York; and also Weatern Type, manufactured in Cincinuat) 
All ordcrs directed to Foster & Co., eurner of Seventh ) | 
Smith streets, or to Shepard & Co., No. 11 Columbia stro 
east of Main, “™ Ohio, Will receive prompt attention 

C. FOSTER & CO 
P.S. The subscribers will also furnish Castings, Steam 
Engines, Mill Works, Horse Powers, Threshing Machines 
Serews for Hay, Lard, Tobacco, &c.; also, Stranb’s Patent 
Portable Corn and Flouring Mills, Corn Crnshers and Sho! 
lers, Clark’s Patent Smut Machine, with any other Machin: 

ry, built to order, on reasonable terma. Jan. 7. 
INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 
Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second door belon 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Moroceo, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 


Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Threa:, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Kibbon, Laces and Lastin r, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 


shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 
Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted. Jan. 7 
INE OF: PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 
AND LIVERPOOL.—To sail from Philadelphia the 25th 
of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every ynonth 
From Philadelphia to Liverpool. . 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. H. Miercken—february 25, Jun 
25, October 25. ‘ 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No 
vember 25. ; : 
Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decein 
r 2. 





Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 

25, January 25. =? 

From Liverpool to Philadelphia. 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. ‘Turley—January 12, May 12, Sey 

tember 12. . 
<<" ey Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 

ver 12. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—March 12, July 12 
ovember-12. : 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—April 12, Auruat 
12, December 12. ~Y 

O&3¥- These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacious and elegant cabins, and combining every quality to 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. ‘They are 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 
punctoally, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
Delaware. 

Passage to Liverpool, $90; to Philadelphia, £20—without 
wines. H. & A. COPE & CO., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY, & CO., Liverpool 
RAW POR, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bunk Note Encravers 

and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads. 
Cards, Seals, &e., &c., engraved in a superior style and at the 
shortest notice. ; 

This office has been established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies 
fur the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, wisur 
passed for variety, beauty, and number. 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnat 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby say 
ing time in transportation. . 

This office is under the immediate aupervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em 
ploy the last thirteen years. 

Portraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the first style of the art. 

N. B. On hand, 75,000 sheets of superior Bank Note Paper, 
of various tints. j 





Jan. 7 

IRNEY & BROTHER, Wholesale and Retail Druggists. 

and Dealers in Paints, Oils, Varnishes, and Dye Ntuffs 
corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, O 

The above articles are of the best quality, and may be had 
at reasonable rates. Physicians and country merchants ar 
invited to call and examine for themselves. Cash paid for Gin 
seng, Beeswax, Flaxseed, &c. D. BIRNEY. 

Jan. 7. D. B. BIRNEY 

NSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION.—Insensible perspiration 

is the great evacuation for the impurities of the body. It 
will be noticed that a thick cloudy mist issues from all point 
of the surface of the body, which indicates that this perspira 
tion flows uninterruptedly when we are in health, but cease 
when we are sick. Life cannot be sustained without it. It is 
thrown off from the blood and other juices of the body, and 
disposes by this means of nearly all the impurities within us 
The language of Scripture is, “ fn the blood is the life.” If it 
ever becomes impure, it may be traced directly to the stop 
page of the insensible perspiration. Thus we see, all that is 
necessary, when the blood is stagnant or infected, is to open 
the pores, and it relieves itself from all impurities instantly 
{ts own heat and vitality are-sufficient without one particle 
of medicine, except to open the pores upon the surface. Thus 

we see the folly of taking so many internal remedies. All 
practitioners, however, direct their efforts to restore the in 
sensible perspiration. The Thompsonian, for instance, steams 
the Hydropathist shronds us in wet blankets, the Homeepat hist 
deais out infinitessimals, the Ailopathist bleeds and doses u 

with mercury, and the blustering Quack gorges us with pills, 
pills, pills. , 

To give some idea of the amount of the insensible perspira 
tion, we will state that the learned Dr. Lewenhock ascertained 
that five-eighths of all we receive into the stomach passed off 
by this means. In other worda, if we eat and drink eight 
pounds per day, we evacuate five pounds of it by the insensi- 
ble perspiration. This is none other than the used-up parti- 
cles of the blood and other juices, giving place to the new and 
fresh ones. To check this, therefore, is tu retain in the sys- 
tem five-eighths of all the virulent matter t@t nature de 
mands should leave the body. By a sudden transition from 
heat te cold, the pores are stopped, the perspiration ceases, 
and disease begins at once to develop itself. Hence a st oppage 
of this flow of the juices originates so many complaints. It is 
stopping the pores that overwhelms mankind with coughs, 
colds, and consumption. Nine-tenths of the world die from 
diseases induced by a stoppage of the insensible perspiration 
Let me ask, now, every candid mind, what course seems the 
most reasonable to pursue, to unstop the pores after they are 
closed? Would you give physic to unstopthe pores? Or 
would you apply something that would do this upon the sur- 
face, where the clogging actually is? And yet 1 know of no 
physician who makes aay external application to effect it. Un 
der these circumstances, I present to physicians, and to all 
others, McAlister’s ALL-HEALING OINTMENT, or the 
WORLD'S SALVE. It has power to restore perspiration on 
the feet, on the head, around old sores, upon the chest—in 
short, upon any part of the body, whether diseased slightly or 
severely. It has power to cause all external sores, scrofulous 
humors, skin diseases, and poisonous wounds, to discharge 
their putrid matter, and then heals them. It is a remedy that 
sweeps off the whole catalogue of cutaneous disorders, and re- 
stores the entire enticle to its healthy functions, It is a rem 
edy that forbids the necessity of so many and deleterious 
drugs taken into the stomach. It is a remedy that neither 
sickens, gives inconvenience, nor is dangerous to the intes 
tines. It preserves and defends the surface from all derange- 
ment of its functions. The surface is the outlet of five-eighths 
of the bile and used-up matter within. It is pierced with mil- 
lions of openings, to relieve the intestines. Stop up these 
pores, and death knocks at your door. It is rightly termed 
all-healing; for there is scarcely a disease, external or inter 
nal, that it will not benefit, I have used it for the last four 
teen years for all diseases of the chest, consumption, liver, in- 
volving the utmost danger and responsibility; and I declare, 
before Heaven and man, that not in one single case has it 
failed to benefit, when the patient was within the reach of 
mortal means. 1 have had physicians learned in the profes- 
sion, I have had ministers of the gospel, judges on the bench, 
aldermen and lawyers, gentlemen of the highest erudition, and 
multitudes of the poor, use it in every variety of way; and 
there has been but one voice, one united universal voice, say- 
ing, “ McAlister, your ointment is good.” 

‘onsumption.—It can hardly be credited that a salve can 
have any effect upon the lungs, seated as they are within the 
system. But if placed upon the chest, it penetrates directly 
to the lungs, separates the poisonous particles that are con- 
suming them, and expels them from the system. I need not 
aay that it is curing persons of consumption continnally, al- 
though we are told it is foolishness. I care not what is said 
so long as I can cure several thousand persons yearly. 

Headache.—The salve has cured persons of the headache of 
twelve years’ standing, and who had it regularly every week, 
so that vomiting often took place. Deafness and earache are 
helped with like success. 

Cold Feet-—Consumptionn, liver complaint, pains in the 
chest or side, falling off of the hair, one or the other, always 
accompanies cold feet. It is a sure sign of disease in the sys- 
tem to have cold feet, The salve will cure every case. 

In scrofula, erysipelus, salt rheum, liver compluint, sore 
eyes, quinsy, sore throat, bronchitis, broken or sore breust, 
piles, ali chest diseases, such as asthma, oppression, pains ; 
also, sore lips, chupped hands, tumors, culaneous eruptions, 
nervous diseases, and of the spine, there is probably no med- 
icine now known so good ; and as for burns, it has not its equal 
in the world. 

Pimples on the Face, Masculine Skin, Gross Surface.—Its 








till the face is free from any matter that may be lodged under 
the skin, and frequently breaking out to the surface. It then 
heals. When there is nothing but grossness, or dull repul- 
sive surface, it begins to soften and soften, until the skin he- 
comes as smooth and delicate as a child’s, 

Yorms.—If parents knew how fatal most medicines were to 
children, taken inwardly, they would be slow to resort to 
them, especially “mercurial lozenges,” called “medicated 
lozenges,” vermifuges, pills, &c. The truth is, no one ean tell, 
invariably, when worms are present. Now, let me say to pa- 
rents, that this salve will always tell if a child has worms. It 
will drive every vestige of them away. There is probably no 
medicine onghe face of the earth at once so sure and so safe 
in the expulSion of worms. 

Toilet—Although I have said little about it as a hair re- 
storative, yet I will stake it against the world. They may 
bring their oils, far and near, and mine will restore the hair 
two cases to their one. 

Old Sores.—That some sores are an outlet to the impurities 
of the system, is because they cannot pass off through the nat 
ural channels of the inseasible perspiration. If such sores 
are healed up, the impurities must have some other ontlet, or 
it will endanger life. This salve will always provide for such 
emergencies. 

Rhewmatism.—It removes almost immediately the inflam 
mation and swelling, when the pain of course ceases. In all 
cases of fever, the difficulty lies in the pores being locked up, 
so that the heat and perspiration cannot pass off. If the least 
moisture can be started, the crisis has passed, and the danger 
is over. The all-healing ointment will, in all cases of fevers, 
almost instantly unlock the skin, and briug forth the perspi- 
ration. 

Scald Head.—We have cured cases that actually defied 
every thing kuown, ad wellas the ability of fifteei or twenty 
doctors. One man told us he had spent five hundred dollars on 
his children without any benefit, when 2 few boxes of the 
ointment cured them. : 
Corns.—Oceasional use of the ointment will oe —_— 
corns from growing; people need never be troubled with them 
if they will use it. Ss 
As a Family Medicine, no man can measure its value. So 
long as the stars roll along over the heavens, ao long as man 
treads the earth subject to all infirmities of the flesh, so long 
as nears and sickest KM fa 
ointment be used and esteemed. ‘ 


d will cease, and not till then. 
the earth, then the demani iis McALISTER & CO., 


Sole Proprietors of the above Medicine. 
+. 95 cents and 50 cents. 
Be rice nealing Ointment has been greatly counterfeited, 
hav “Given this caution to the public, that no ointment 
vill sy ph ath: unless the names of James McAlister, or James 
M Alister & Co., are WRITTEN with & PEN upon EVERY la- 
bel” “Now, we hereby offer a reward of five hundred dollars, 
to be paid on conviction, in any of the constitnted courts of 
the United States, of any individual counterfeiting our name 
intment. 

migep'To be had of ELY & CAMPBELL, Lower Market, be 
tween Main and Sycamore streets ; also, of G. F. THOMAS, 

Main street, between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati. Jan. 7, 





Warehouse, cnuareftine no Ann Boston, a 
ment of Fugniture, Jas 7- 


first action is to expel all humor. It will not cease drawing @ 














